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A ft £ R reading almoft every thing that has 
been writ on the manner in which America ' 
might have been peopled, we feem to be juft where 
we were before this great and interefling queftion 
began to be agitated ; notwithftanding, it would 
require a moderate volume to relate only the vari- 
ous opinions of the learned on this fubjed. For 
moft part of them have given fo much into the 
marvellous, almoft all of them have built their con- 
jectures on foundations fo ruinous, or have had re- 
courfe to certain refemblances of names, manners, 
euftoms, religion and languages, fo very frivolous’ 
which it would, in my opinion, be as ufelefs to re- 
fute, as it is impoflible to reconcile with each other. 

It is not, perhaps, to be wondered at, that thofe 
Who have firft treated this matter, fhould wander in 
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a way which had not as yet been marked out, and 
in which they mull travel without a guide. But 
what I am furprized at is, that thofe who have 
gone deepeft into this affair, and who have had the 
advantage of helps beyond all thofe who have gone 
before them, fhould have been guilty of ftill greater 
miftakes, which at the fame time they might eafily 
have avoided, had they kept to a fmall number of 
certain principles, which feme have eftablifhed with 
fufficient judgment. The Ample and natural con- 
fequences they ought to have drawn from them, 
would have been, in my opinion, fufficient to fatisfy 
and determine the curiofity of the publick, which 
this unfeafonable and erroneous difplay of erudition 
throws back into its original uncertainty. This is 
what I flatter myfelf I fhall be able to make ap- 
pear, by that fmall portion of thefe conje&ures 
which 1 am now going to relate. 



Thofe of our hemifphere were, no doubt, much 
furprized, when they were told of the difcovery of 
a new world in the other, where they imagined no- 
thing was to be feen, but an immenfe and danger- 
ous ocean. Notwithftanding, fcarce had Chrifto- 
pher Columbus found out feme iflands, and amongft 
others tnat of Hifpaniola, in which he difeovered 
gold mines, but he was prefently of opinion, feme- 
times that this was the Ophir of Solomon, and at 
others the Zipangri, or the Cipango of Mark Pol 
the Venetian. Vatablus and Robert Stephens were 
hkewile periuaded, that it was to America that So- 
lomon lent fleets in queft of gold, and Columbus 
thought he faw the remains of his furnaces in the 
rmnesof Cibas, by much the fineft and richeft of 

new world.° Hlfpamoia * and perhaps of all the 
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, i Arius Montanus not only places Ophir and Par- 
) tin vaim in new world, but likewife makes Joftan, 
ladfc the fon of Heber, the founder of Juftan, a chime- 
est rkal cif y * n f* eru > a °d alfo pretends, that the em- 

gtffi P* re °f Peru and that of Mexico, which he will 

have t0 be the lame with Ophir, were founded by 
nbo a ^ on Jodfan of that name. He adds, that an- 
si,: 0ther fon of the ^ ame patriarch, called in the fcrip- 

d a ture J°bab, was the father of the nations on the 

itk c ° a ft °f Paria, and that the eaftern mountain Se- 

£ : phar, to which Mofes fays the children of Joftan 

r; penetrated after departing from Mefla, is the famous 

uIe t'batn of the Ardes, extending from North to South 

j’Lj quite thorough Peru and Chili. The authority of 

this learned interpreter of the fcriptures has drawn 
tir Nortel, Becan, Poflevin, Genebrard, and many 
others, into the fame opinion. Laftly, the Spa- 
niards have alferted, that in the time when the 
Moors invaded their country, part of the inhabit 
; tants took refuge in America. They even pre- 
tended in the fifteenth century, that they difcovered 
certain provinces of their empire, which the mif- 
fortunes of thofe times had robbed them of, and to 
which, if you believe them, they had an incon- 
teltable right. Oviedo, one of their moft cele- 
brated authors, was not afraid to affirm, that the 
Antilles are the famous Hefperides, lo much vaunt- 
€<a t ^ ie P oets > an d that God, by caufing them 
to fall under the dominion of the kings of Spain, 
has only reftored what belonged to them three 
thou land one hundred and fifty years ago in the 
time of king Hefperus, from whom they had this 
name ; and that St. James and St. Paul preached 
the golpel there, which he fupports by the autho- 
rity of St. Gregory in his morals. Jf we add to 
this what Plato has advanced, that beyond his own 
lfiand of Atalantis, there were a great number of 

2 iflands. 
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iilands, and behind them a vaft continent, and be- 
hind this continent the true ocean, we fhall find, 
that the new world was very far from being new to 
the ancients. What then muft become of the opi- 
nion of Paracelfus, who maintains, that each he- 
mifphere had its own Adam ? 



Poftel, whom I have already cited, and who has 
made himfelf famous by his adventurous conjec- 
tures, believed that all North America was peopled 
by the Atlantides, inhabitants of Mauritania ; and 
he is the firft who has made fuch a difference be- 
tween the two America’s, by means of the Ifthmus 
of Panama j that according to him, and thole who 
have adopted his opinions, the inhabitants of thofe 
two continents have nothing common in their ori- 
ginal. But in this cafe, I ftiould rather be for placing 
with Budbecks the Atalantis in the North, as well 
as the pillars of Hercules, and maintaining, that 
North America has been peopled from Scandinavia, 
than by fending thither the Moors from the coaftof 
Africa. On the other hand, Gomara and John de 
I.ery make the Americans come from the Canaan- 
ltes, driven out of the promifed land by Jofhua : 
Some, on the contrary, make thofe Ifraelites, whom 
Salmanazus led captive into Media, pafs into Ame- 
rica by the North of Afia. But Thevet, who be- 
lieved, like them, that the Ifraelites peopled the 
new world, concludes, that they muft have fpread 
themielves over the whole world, from the circum- 
ltance of the finding a tomb with Hebrew charac- 
ters on it in one of the Azores or weftern iflands. 
•I ms author was mifinformed as to the fa<ft. It 
Zna n0t \ ton , lb tbat was difcovered in Corvo' the 

ftatue ^refterl ^ ° -Wands, but an equeftrian 
Icatue, erefted upon a pedeftal, on which were cer- 
tain characters, which could not be deciphered. 

Au- 
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^ Auguftine Torniel is of opinion, that the defcen- 
H dants of Shem and Japhet have pafled to America, 
and from thence to the countries lying to the fouth- 
op. ward of the ftreights of Magellan, by the way of 

i k Japan, and the Continent, to the Northward of 

the Archipel, or clufter of iflands. A Sicilian, 
whofe name is Marinocus, makes no doubt of the 
ol» Romans having fent a Colony into this country, 
®jj. for which he has no other reafon, than a report 
ipk current in his time, that a medal of Auguftus was 

u found in one of the mines of Peru ; as if it had not 

k been more natural to fuppofe, that fome Spaniard 

ii had accidentally dropt this medal, when vifiting 
ri thefe mines. Paulus Jovius has dreamt that the Mexi- 
Jk cans have been among the Gauls, which ridiculous 
«i opinion he founds upon the human facrifices which 

thofe two nations offered to their falfe divinities, 
mi But if this pretended refemblance proves any thing, 
fc it would much rather prove that the Gauls had been 

pj in Mexico, a people whom w r e know to have been 

[j always of a wandering difpofition, and to have peo- 
pled many provinces by the colonies they fent out. 

12 ' 

. The Frifelanders have likewife had their parti- 

fans with refpedl to the origin of the Americans, 
j Juffridus Petri and Hatnconius affert, that the inh i- 
J bitants of Peru and Chili came from Frifeland. 
James Charron and William Poftel do the fame 
honour to the Gauls, Abraham Milius to the an- 
tient Celtae, Father Kirker to the Egyptians, and 
Robert Le Compte to the Phenicians ; every one of 
them at the fame time excluding all the reft. I 
pafs by a great many other opinions, ftill lefs tena- 
ble than the foregoing, equally founded on fimple 
conje&ure, and void of all probability, to come to 
thofe who have made the deepeft refearches into this 
affair. 

B 3 The 
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The firft is Father Gregorio Garcia, a Spanilh 
Dominican, who having been a long time employ- 
ed in the millions of Peru and Mexico, publiflied 
at Valencia in the year 1607, a treadfe in Spanifh, 
on the Origin of the Indians of the New World , 
where he both collecfts and examines a great number 
of different opinions on this fubjeft. He propofes 
every opinion, as if it were fome thefis or queftion 
10 philofophy : names its authors and advocates, 
lets down the arguments, and laftly, anfwers the 
objections, but gives no decifion. To thefe he has 
added the traditions of the Peruvians, Mexicans, and 
lflanders of Haiti, or Hifpaniola, all which he was 
informed of, when on the fpot. In the fequel, he 
gives his own opinion, which is, that feveral different 
nations have contributed to the peopling of America • 
and here I think he might have Itopt. This opi- 
nion is fomewhat more than probable, and it ap- 
peais to me, that he ought to have been contented 
wi 1 uppoiting it, as he does, with fome arguments 

faZ n J r ° n V b r Van ' ety ° f Charadeis > ™ftoms, 

rn,mn;° ?T re lgl0ns > obfervable in the different 

numhl'r f I r W ? rR But he admits flich a 
number of thefe, which the authors of other opi- 

Ct m f, de l,fe of ’ tha£ inftSd i 

ve r1v h ,n r.’ he / eall 7^ eake ns his own. In the 

i D °? A u ndr 7 Gonzales de Garcia reprint- 

derabfo !,? ° f thlS Father at Madrid, with cor.fi- 

^any leameTaS V n$ 5 but . thoUgh he has made 

nothing to rhp f ^ 10 r S lt ’ be h as contributed 

nothing to the farther fatisfadion of his readers. 

j e i5: tris tt h e"i^ ph dc Acofta ' a s P ani,h 
n ' 

dies ; 
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'P 3 '-' dies ; the other in Latin, the title of which is, Be 
7 ® promulgando Evangelio apud Barbaros , five de procu- 
;i randa lndorum falute. This author, in the firft 

P J t book of his hiftory, after taking notice of the opi- 

nion of Parmenides, Ariftotle, and Pliny, who be- 
1U ® lieved there were no inhabitants between the Tro- 

to i» picks, and that there never had been any naviga- 

tion farther to the weftward of Africa than the 
Canary Iflands, gives it as his opinion, that the 
pretended prophecy of Medea in Seneca, could be 
i*i no more than a bare conjecture of that poet, who, 
is,! feeing that the art of navigation was beginning to 
receive confiderable improvements, and not being 
4 able to perfuade himfelf that there was no land be- 
ta yond the Weftern Ocean, imagined that in a fhort 

ik time fome difcoveries would be made on that fide 

Off of the globe. At the fame time, this Spanilh hifto- ' 

if rian looks upon the pafiage I have already cited 

att from the Timaeus of Plato, as a mere fiction, in 

k; which, in order to fave his reputation, the difci- 

e pies of that philofopher, zealous for his glory, 

it {trained their imagination to find out fome inge<- 

i nious allegory. 

f 

In his fixteenth chapter. Father Acofta begins to 
examine by what means the firft inhabitants of 
America might have found a pafiage to that im- 
menfe Continent, and at the firft view he reje&s 
the direct and premeditated way of the fea, becaufe 
no ancient author has made mention of the com- 
pafs. However, he fees no improbability in faying, 
that fome veflels might have been thrown upon the 
coaft of America by ftrefs of weather, and on this 
occafion he mentions *, as a certain fad, the ftory 
pf a pilot, driven by a tempeft on the Brazils, who. 



* Chap. xix. 
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at his death, left his memoirs to Chriftopher Co-- 
Jumbus. Afterwards, he takes notice of what Pliny 
relates concerning fome Indians, who being driven 
by bad weather on the coaft of Germany, were 
given in a prefent to Quintus Metellus Celes, by 
the king of the Suevi. In the fame manner, he 
finds nothing improbable in the report which o-oes 
under Ariftotle’s name, viz. that a Carthaginian 
vellel having been driven very far to the weflward 
by a ftrong eafterly wind, the people on board dif- 
covered lands, which had, till that time, been un- 
known ; and from thofe fads he concludes, that 
according to all appearance, America has, by fuch 
like means, received one part of its inhabitants; 
put adds, that we mud of necefiity have recourfe to 
fome other way to people that quarter of the world 
were it only to account for the tranfportation of cer^ 

Sw fOU r 10 ? 0fc partS ’ which vve cannot 
reafonably fuppofe to have been embarked on board 

hX? t0 have fo w ■«*** 

cmly comprehend how Arntrica^ bceo^eopled by 

could B„d tV4 W I V tS thM P*" Of the world 
difcovery uninhabited ; that’ the’p “ P °" tl,Clr 
an extreme furprize at the 

coafts i 




dJ lions, which might probably have got thither by land, 

' or at moft by traverfing fmall arms of the fea, were 
l s 7 altogether unknown even ip the beft peopled illands 
; of that hemilphere. 

In chapter twenty.fecond, he returns to the Ata- 
;„7 ^ ant ‘ s °f flato, and refutes, with a great deal of 

. gravity, the notion of fome who believed the rea- 

lity of this chimera, and who fancied, that there 
“ was but a very fhort pafiage from this imaginary 
;; lfland to America. In the following chapter, he 
reje&s the opinion of thole who have advanced on 
the authority of the fourth book of Efdras, that 
this vaft country was peopled by the Hebrews. To 
thefe he objefts, Firft, that the Hebrews were ac- 
* quainted with the ufe of characters, which no na- 
“ tion of America ever was. Secondly, that thefe 
'' J l atter held filver in no manner of eftimation, where- 
as the former have always fought after it with ex- 
treme avidity. Thirdly, that the defendants of 
Abraham have conftantly obferved the law of cir- 
cumcifion, which is praCtifed in no part of Ame- 
rica. Fourthly, that they have always preferved 
fi with the greatell care their language, tradition, laws 
and ceremonies ; that they have always, without * 
ceafing, looked for the coming of the Mefiiah ; that 
ever fince their difperfion over all the earth, they 
have never in the leaft relaxed from all thofe parti- 
culars ; and that there is no reafon to believe they 
fhould have renounced them in America, where not 
the fmalleft veftige of them remains. 

In the twenty-fourth chapter, he obferves, that 
in a difcullion of this nature, it is much eafier to 
refute the fyftem of others than to eftablilh any 
new one, and that the want of witing and cer- 



tain 
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tain traditions, have rendered the difcovery of the 
origin of the Americans extremely difficult, fo that 
nothing could be determined in it without being 
guilty of great temerity ; and that all that can be 
allowed to the uncertainty of conjecture is, that this 
great continent has been peopled by degrees in the 
way we have juft now mentioned ; that he cannot 
believe thefe tranfmigrations to be very antient, and 
that according to all human appearance the firft 
who attempted this pafiage were hunters, or wan- 
dering nations, rather than a civilized people ; but 
even granting the firft inhabitants of the new world 
to have been fuch, there would be but little caufe 
to wonder, that their defeendants ffiould degenerate 
and vary from the religion and manners of their 
anceftors : that the want of feveral things was enough 
to make them forget the life of them, and that for 
want of certain helps for tranfmitting their traditi- 
ons from age to age, they ffiould come by degrees 
altogether to forget them, or at leaft to disfigure 
them in fuch manner as to render it impoffible to 
diftinguiffi them : That the example of feveral na- 
tions of Spain and Italy, who feem to have had 
nothing belonging to the human fpecies befides the 
figure, gives all thefe reafons a great air of proba- 
bility : j 1 hat the deluge, of which the Americans 
have preferred the remembrance, does not appear 
to him to be that fpoken of in feripture, but fome 
particular inundation, whereof fome perfons of oreat 
abihty pretend there ftill remain certain marks in 
Amenca . Laftly, that it cannot be proved, that 
the moft ancient monuments in America are older 

Sal, SLdT nth or [ ourteench centur y> * nd ** 

fabl« y and d r a l hlS 18 j 10 ? 1 "® but a confufed heap of 
der it imoofi ht r d / h ° le f ° V€ry childifh as to ren- 
from them. ° ° ne reafonable conjecture 
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The third author John de Laet, whofe opinion I 
ought to relate, acknowledges that there is a great 
deal of good fenfe and folid reafoning in that of fa- 
ther de Acofta. What he does not approve of is 
what follows. Firft, he pretends that the Jefuit is 
in the wrong to fuppofe that long pafiages by feg 
cannot be made, without the help of the needle, 
fince we may navigate by the help of the ftars only ; 
and, that he even feems to contradid himfelf, by 
afierting that the compafs is a late invention, after 
telling us, that the ufe of it was very antient on the 
coaft of Mozambique in the fifteenth Century ; that 
he advances without proof that the Orientals were 
unacquainted with it, till it had been found out by 
the people of the weft j laftly, that it was very evi- 
dent either that we could do without it, or that it 
muft have been known in the earlieft times, fince 
feveral ifiands, even of our hemifphere, and thofe 
at a confiderable diftance from the continent, were 
peopled very foon after the deluge. 

Secondly, that he relates as a thing certain, the 
ftory of the Pilot, from whofe memoirs it is pre- 
tended Chriftopher Columbus learned the route of 
the New World, as alfo that of the Indians fent to 
Metellus Celer by the king of the Suevi * that we 
know that the Spaniards fpread abroad the firft re- 
port merely out of jealoufy of that great man to 
whom they owed the obligation of having put them 
in pofieffion of fo many rich countries, and whofe 
only misfortune it was not to have been born in 
Spain ; and that the occafion of their publilhing the 
fecond was only to rob the Portuguefe of the glory 
of having firft opened a way to the Indies by failing 
round Africa ; that he is deceived if he thinks it 
poffible to make the pafiage from Terra Auftralis 
to tfie S freights pf Magellan, without crofting the 
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fea, the difcovery of the Streights of Le Maire 
having fliewn its utter impracticability. The error 
of Father de Acolta, if it is one, was, however, 
excufable, as at the time when he wrote Le Maire 
had not as yet difcovered the Streights which bear 
his name. 



Thirdly, That he makes the peopling of Ame- 
rica too late ; and that it is contrary to all probabi- 
lity, that this vaft Continent, and fome of the 
iflands which furround it, Ihould have fo great a 
number of inhabitants at the end of the fifteenth 
century, had they only begun to be inhabited two 
hundred years fince. John de Laet pretends, that 
there is no reafon to think, that the Deluge, the 
tradition of which is (till preferved amongft the A- 
mericans, is not the univerfal deluge which Moles 
mentions in the book of Genefis. 



Befides the Spanifh Jefuit, three other writers, a 
Frenchman, an Englilhman, and a Dutchman, who 
have handled the fame topick, have patted under 
the examination of this learned Fleming Thefe 
are Lefcarbot, Brerewood, and the famous Grotius. 
He probably knew nothing of the work of Father 
Garcia whereof I have already fpoken, no more 
than or that of John de Solorzano Pereyra, a Spa- 
nilh lawyer entituled, De Jure Indiarum ; whereof 
the firk volume, in which the author relates all the 
opinions of the learned on the origin of the Ame- 
ricans, was printed in 1629. 

Mark L <*»bot, advocate in 

tarsi' T,",' i Was a fenfe and 

have fpoken of Wm ifftS '„°l ^ marvel ‘°" s - 1 
Iii relat no- thrrUff- ev . er . a places of my hiftory. 
relating the different opinions on the prefent qtief- 
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tied, which were in vogue in his time, he rejefls, 
as frivolous, the applications made of certain pro- 
phecies on this fubjeft, and efpecially that of Ab- 
dia.s, which had been applied to the converfion of 
the Weft-Indies by the miniftry of the French and 
Spaniards, the only nations who have truly under- 
taken this great work ; for the Portuguefe, to whom 
the Brazils owe their converfion, may be compre- 
hended under the name of Spaniards, and the mif- 
fionaries of the other nations of Europe who have 
had a (hare in the publication of the gofpel in the 
new World, went thither under the banner of the 
crowns of France*, Spain, and Portugal. In faft, 
Abdias could poflibly have had the Idumeans only 
in view, and there is not a fingle word in his pro- 
phecy that can be applied to America with any de- 
gree of probability. 

Lefcarbot leans fomewhat more towards the len- 
timent of thofe who have tranfported into the new 
world the Canaanites, who were driven out of the 
promifed land by Jofhua. He thinks there is at 
leaft fome probability in this notion, becaufe thefe 
nations, as well as the Americans, were accuftomed 
to make their children pafs through the fire, and to 
feed upon human flefli, whilft they invoked their 
y idols. He approves what Father Acofta fays of the 
accidents which might have caufed certain (hips to 
land in America, and alfo with refpedt to the paflage 
by the north of Afia and Europe. He believes that 
all the parts of the Continent are contiguous, or at 
leaft, that if there be any Streight to pafs, like that 
of Magellan, which he fuppofes feparates two Con- 
tinents from each other, the animals which are to 
be found in the New World might have made their 
paflage good notwirh (landing, fince Jacques Car- 
tier faw a bear, 'as large as a cow, lwim over an 
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arm of the fea fourteen leagues in breadth. Laftly, 
he propofes his own opinion, which he feems to give 
only by way of fimple conje&ure. 



Is it, fays he, to be believed, that Noah, who 
lived three hundred and fifty years after the Delude, 
fliould be ignorant that a great part of the world* 
lay beyond the weftern ocean ; and if he did know 
it, could be deflitute of means to people it ? Was 
it more difficult to pafs from the Canaries to the 
Azores, and from thence to Canada, or from the 
Cape Verd ifiands to Brazil, than from the Conti- 
nent of Afia to Japan, or to other ifiands (till more 
remote ? On this occafion he relates, all that the 
antients, and efpecially vElian and Plato, have faid 
of thofe veftiges, which according to him ftill re- 
mained in their time, with refpeft to the knowledge 
of America. He fees nothing to hinder us from 
laying, that the Hefperides of the ancients were the 
fame with the ifiands of the Antilles ; and he ex- 
plains the fable of the Dragon, which according to 

the poets guarded the golden apples, to be thedif- 

ferent freights winding in a ferpent-like manner 
round thofe ifiands, and which the frequency of the 
Ihipwrecks might have caufed to be looked upon as 

r!kf aV1 ^ a e ” T° ^' s ke a dds many geographical 
obfervations, which are far from being altogether 
exadl, and which John de Laet very well refutes. 

f r me .c rit L ck ,> uftly remarks , that if the Ca- 
naamtes facnficed their children to their idols, we, 

fc-f- P'»« »f the fcriptttre of Ad 
being Anthropophag,. He acknowledges the pof- 

«nt.lTl P A baWlit r f tht !».*» 3f min T„d 

that it is eafv to™”* t . le ^ ort h t and confeflesr 

ed into a defan a„d“' VC * tlu,s tr anr P Iant- 
delart and remote country ftould there 

become 
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Ui; become favage and barbarous ; but he looks upon hr 
tog? as a real and moft ridiculous paradox to fuppofe that 
Noah ever entertained any thoughts of peopling that 
immenfe Continent. The ill-humour he is in, and 
h, ii( which is no doubt excited by fome of Lefcarbot’s 
arguments, which to tell truth, are far from being 
without alloy, hinders him from feeing what is folid 
db and fenfible in this conjecture. But this proceeding 

:> I; is common enough to the learned ; as if truth and 

toi probability ceafed to be fuch from the mixture of 

>mt real proofs amongft thofe others by which they may 

Co? happen to be fupported. 
lot 

at j Edward Brerewood, a learned Englilhman, after 
nii having refuted the ill-grounded opinion, which makes 

lire all the Tartars defcend from the Uraelites, and after 

«i» Blowing that the ignorance of the true etymology of 

fro: the name °f Tartar, which comes neither from the 

t4 Hebrew nor the Syriack, but from the river Tartar, 

cs will have the New World to have been entirely 

nr peopled from this numerous nation ; his proofs are 

:d thefe following. Firft, America has always been 

jie better peopled on the fide towards Afia, than on 

fj that towards Europe. Secondly, the genius of the 

,, Americans has a very great conformity with that of 

the Tartars, who never applied themfelves to any 
jt art •, which is, however, not univerfally true. Third- 
ly, the colour of both is pretty much alike ; it is 
certain, the difference is not confiderable, and is, 

■ perhaps, the effeft of the climate, and of thofe 
mixtures with which the Americans rub themfelves. 
Fourthly, the wild beafts that are fecn in America, 
and which cannot reafonably be fuppofed to have 
been tranfported thither by fea, could only have 
come by the way of Tartary. Laftly, he anfwers 
an objeftion made to him with refpect to the cir- 
cumcifion of the Tartars, and maintains, that this 

rite 
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rite was never in ufe with that nation, till after they 
had embraced the Mahometan religion. 

De Laet is contented with barely narrating the 
opinion of this learned Englilhman, which confifts 
in rejecting the notion of thcrfe who make the Tar- 
tars defendants of the Ifraelites, who were tranf- 
ported by Salmanafar ; and in making the Tartars 
anceftors to all the Americans. We fhall fee what 
he himfelf thinks, when we come to relate his own 
opinions on this article. But it is neceffary in the 
firft place, to examine what pafied between him 
and the famous Grotius upon this fubjeft. The 
difpute was very hot on both fides, and as is ufual 
in fuch cafes, only embroiled the queftion. 



In the year 1642, Grotius publilhed a fmall trea- 
tife in Quarto, intituled, De Origine Gentium Ameri- 
canarum, which he begins, with fuppofing that the 
Ifthmus of Panama had been looked upon, before 
the difcovery of the new world by the Spaniards $ 
as an impenetrable barrier between the two conti- 
nents of America : whence he concludes, that the 
inhabitants of both could have nothing common 
in their original. Milius, whom he does not cite, 
had advanced this paradox before him. Now, if 
we may credit the learned Dutchman, excepting 
Yucatan, and fome other neighbouring provinces, 
whereof he makes a clafs apart, the whole of North 
America has been peopled by the Norwegians, who 
paffed thither by way of Iceland, Greenland, Efto- 
tiland and Narembega. He, notwithftanding, con- 
iefies, that they were followed fome ages after by 
the Danes, Swedes, and other German nations. 



He draws the greateft part of his proofs from th. 
conformity of their manners, and the refemblana 
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of names. But we muff acknowledge, that nothin* 
can be farther fetched than thefe pretended refem° 
blances, of which he feems, notwithftandin*, fully 
perfuaded, though very few will be convinced 
befides himfelf. What obliges him to place Yu- 
catan apart by itlelf, is the cuftom of circum- 
cilion, of which he has taken it into his head 
to believe, he has found fome traces in this pro- 
vince, and a pretended ancient tradition amono-ft 
the inhabitants, ^ which faid, that their anceftors had 
efcaped being fwallowed up by the waves of the 
fea ; and this according to him is what gave rife to 
the opinion of fome that they were delcended from 
the Hebrews. Notwithftanding he refutes this opi- 
nion, with much the fame arguments which Brere- 
wood made ufe of, and believes with Don Peter 
Martyr d’Anglerie, that the firft who peopled Yu- 
catan were fome Ethiopians caft away on this coaft 
by a temped, or by fome other accident. He is 
evtn of opinion, that thefe E thiopians were Chrifti- 
ans, a conjecture which he infers from a kind of 
baptifm in ufe in the country. He could not help 
allowing that the language of the northern Ameri- 
cans is quite different from either the Ethiopian or 
Norwegian, but this difficulty does not flop his ca- 
reer j he fearches in the belt manner he can for a 
iolution to it, in the mixture of different nations, 
wno, in procefs of time, eftablifhed themlelves in this 
part of the New World, and in their wanderin* 
way of life, and which according to him reduced 
them to the neceffity of inventing new jargons. 



Hence he paffes to the nations in the neighbour- 
nood of the freights of Magellan, and imagining 
he has found a ftrong refemblance between thole 
Kttled on this fide of it in the Continent of South- 
-Mnerica, and thole who have their abode bevond 

C ' it. 
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it, he gives it as his decifion that the former derive 
their original from the latter, and that thefe as well 
as the inhabitants of New Guinea have come ^from 
the Moluccoes and the ifland of Java. Yet ror all 
that the peculiar genius of the Peruvians, their laws, 
their cuftoms, their police, the fuperb edifices they 
had built, and the wrecks of Chinefe velfels, which, 
he fays, the Spaniards found at the entry of the 
Pacifick Ocean, after coming through the Straits of 
Magellan, permit him not to doubt that this na- 
tion is, originally, a Chinefe colony, which is con- 
firmed, adds he, by the worfhip of the Sun, which 
prevails equally in both empires, by the refemblance 
of their characters and manner of writing, and by 
the reputation of the ancient Chinefe of excelling in 
the art of navigation. Laftly, he rejects the Tar- 
tar or Scythian original of the Americans from the 
little conformity that is found according to him be- 
tween the manners and cuftoms of both nations : 
He infills chiefly on the circumftance of the Ame- 
ricans having no horfes, which we know, fays he, 
the Scythians cannot be without. To deftroy this 
iyftem, it will be fufficient to prove, that it leads 
conftantly to falle conclufions, a point, which the 
Flemifh critick has rendered extremely evident. He 
proves with equal clearnefs, that Grotius is every 
whit as unhappy in attacking the opinions of others, 
as he is in ellablilhing his own. In effect, he proves 
that all the Scythians have not the ufe of horfes, 
feveral of them inhabiting countries utterly incapa- 
ble of maintaining them ; to which he adds, that 
according to the opinion of thole, who pretend that 
Scythia is not the country whence America has been 
peopled, it is not necelfary to fay, that all thofe who 
have penetrated that way 'into the New World were 
Scythians or Tartars ; that the countries they mull 
O’ nec cffity traverle, were no way proper for horfes •, 

that 
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fe»: that the cuftom of the Scythians, when they find 

s *<! themfelves under the neceflity of crofting an arm of 
for the fea, is to kill their horfes, to flea them, and to 
for; cover the boats in which they embark with their 
rltv hides. Laftly, he maintains, that according to all 
sa appearance, thefe tranfmigrations happened very 
wtic foon after the difperfion of Noah’s grandfons, and 
0(3 that at that time, the Scythians and Tartars might 
rais as yet be unacquainted with the ufe of horfes. 
bill v m; 

isa He proves the antiquity of thefe colonies by the 
multitude of people inhabiting North- America 
nbk when it was firft difcovered ; and as to the pretend- 
ad ed impoftibility of getting paft the Ifthmus of Pa- 
lis nama, he Ihows the abfurdity of it by the few ob- 
it Ji ftacles the Europeans met with in that paflage. He 
rod afterwards undertakes to fhew, that the moil north- 
mi ern Americans have much greater refemblance, not 
am on ty ' n the features of their countenances, but alfo in 
ill their complexion, and in their manner of living, 
[ays: ^th the Scythians, Tartars, and Samoeides, than 

with the Norwegians and German nations : And 
i;!s w *th rc fp e< ff to what Grotius fays, in making thefe 
ijd; P a fs from Iceland, he very well remarks, that this 
jit; ff* an d began to be peopled only towards the end of 
5 5 the ninth century ; that even then there pafled only 
• c a few families thither, and that thus this ifiand 
could not prefently be in a condition to fend over 
• to America fuch numerous colonies as to have pro- 
j aC duced fo many thoufands of inhabitants as reple- 
nifhed thofe vaft regions in the fifteenth century. 

r The r ° Ute Grotius makes his Norwegians 
: take, likewife furnifhes his adverfary with danger- 

ous weapons againft him. He makes him obferve, 
that Greenland is cut thorough with vaft and deep 
arms of the lea, aimoft always frozen up that the 
*! C a wiofc 
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\Vhole country is covered with fnows of a prodigi- 
ous depth, and which are never entirely melted ; 
that Friezeland, if fuch a country is in being, can 
be no more than a part of Greenland, or of Iceland, 
and that there is no reliance to be had on all that 
the two Zani’s have publiflied about it : that Efto- 
tiland, according to the account of thefe two noble 
Venetians, is at a great diftance from Friezeland, 
fmce in their time there was very little correfpond- 
ence between thefe two countries, and that it was a 
matter of pure chance that fome fifhermen happened 
on this latter : that this enchanted kingdom, the 
monarch of which had fuch a magnificent library, 
has entirely difappeared fince the difcovery of the 
northern parts of America ; that Norembega, whi- 
ther Grotius conduced his Norwegians, is no lefs 
fabulous •, that this name in which this learned man 
finds with a fecret complacency fo ftrong a confor* 
mity with that of Norvegia, or Norway, is not the 
name of any country, but a fictitious one whereof 
nobody knows the original ; that the natives of the 
country call it Agguncia ; that this country lies very 
far to the fouth of the place where Eftotiland was 
fuppofed to be, fince it makes part of the fouth- 
coaft of New France, between Accadia and New- 
England. 

Grotius had relied very much on the termination 
in are , fo common in old and new Mexico. Laet 
draws him from this intrenchment, by fhewing that 
almoft all of thefe names are modern, and of Spa- 
nilh extraction. He overthrows, with the fame eafe, 
the argument which Grotius drew from the traditi- 
ons of the Mexicans, by oblerving, that when thefe 
" L a ^ns placed themfelves in the neighbourhood of 
t e lake of Mexico, they found great numbers of 
barbarians, who fpoke all forts of languages, be- 
tween 
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tween which there was no manner of affinity or 
analogy j fo that after having conquered them, they 
were obliged to make ufe of interpreters to be able 
to govern them. This frivolous refemblance of 
names likewife made Grotius imagine in California 
a nation called Alavard, which he makes defcend 
from the Lombards ; Laet, in anfwer, fays, that 
the name of Alavard, might poflibly have no other 
original than that of Alvarado , a Spanifh Captain, 
that had followed Ferdinand Cortez into Mexico, 
and perhaps too into California, of which we know 
this conqueror made the firft difcovery. 

Laet, as he goes on, makes it appear, that Gro- 
tius is equally unfuccelsful in his attempts to (hew a 
conformity of manners, cuftoms, traditions, and 
form of government, between the northern Ame- 
ricans and the Norwegians ; every thing he advances 
on that head being founded on falfe memoirs. He 
then proceeds to confider the argument which his 
antagonift draws from the pretended circumcifion 
and baptifm of the people of Yucatan. He main- 
tains, that it is contrary to all probability to look out 
for a country furrounded by Norwegian colonies 
for a fettlement to his Africans, who muft have 
been much more naturally fuppofed to have landed 
in Brafil, or at leaft to have (topped at the Antilles, 
which iflands they muft have met with in their 
paftage, fuppofing them to have crofted the line. 
He confefles that Don Peter , Martyr d’ Anglerie, 
when fpeaking of the people of Yucatan, affirms, 
that many of them were circumcifed ; but he al- 
ledges, that this Italian author has been mifinform- 
ed, fince neither Antonio de Herrera, father de 
Acofta, nor Oviedo, writers of much better credit 
than him, have ever mentioned the circumcifion, 
baptifm, or crofies upon the tombs of this people 

C 3 but 
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but as meer fables. LafUy, before the Abyfiinians 
could have palled to America, they mud have ta- 
ken their departure from the weftern coaft of Africk; 
and Laet is confident, that the dominions of the 
king of Ethiopia do not extend fo far that way. 
In the mean time, it is certain, from the accounts 
of the Portuguefe, that the king of Benin had his 
crown of the emperor of Abyfiinia. 

Laet fays but little of the manner in which Gro- 
tius imagines South- America has been peopled by 
the inhabitants of thofe countries, which lie to the 
fouthward of the Streights of Magellan ; be is fa- 
tisfied with obferving that they are only illands, be- 
yond which, as far as Terra Au Oralis, there is no- 
thing but an immenfe extent of ocean : that we are 
not as yet well acquainted with what lies between 
that country and New Guinea, and that all the 
fouthern American nations, not excepting thofe un- 
der the dominion of the incas of Peru, fpoke an 
infinite variety of different languages. The reafons 
on which Grotius eftablifhes the Chinefe original of 
the Peruvians, appear no lefs frivolous to this 
critick. 

In the firft place, fays he, the character of the 
two nations and their tafte for the arts are extremely 
difflrent. In the fecond place no one has ever faid 
that the Chinefe pay any religious adoration to the 
fun ■> and were this even granted, that worfhip is 
common to fo many nations, that no arguments 
could be drawn from hence of any weight in the 
prefent queftion. It is true, that the incas of Peru, 
as well as the Chinefe emperors, called themfelves 
t e c-.fcendants of the Sun ; but how many other 
princes have either ufurped themfelves, or received 
that title from their fubjeds : Did not the Mexicans 

give 
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give the fame name to Cortez, either to do him ho- 
nour, or becaufe Jie came from the eaft. In the 
third place, Grotius is ftill more grofsly miftakenin, 
affirming that the Peruvians made ufe of characters 
like the Chinefe, and which were written like theirs 
in perpendicular lines, feeing that Father Acofta, 
who refided a long time in Peru, and GarcilalTo de 
la Vega, defcended by the mother’s fide from the 
blood of the incas, inform us that they were nei- 
ther acquainted with characters, nor had the ufe of 
any fort of writing. What is added by the learned 
Dutchman, that Mango Capa, the firft of the incas, 
was himfelf a Chinefe, is no more than a bare con- 
jecture, or a fable invented by fome traveller, there 
not being the leaft notice taken of it in the traditi- 
ons of Peru. 

In the lafl place, Laet declares that he has never, 
in any author, read of any wrecks of Chinefe vef- 
fels in the Pacifick Ocean. The faCt itfelf appears 
to him very improbable, becaufe in the paflage from 
China to Peru, the winds are contrary during the 
whole year fb that by making the great round 
of the ocean by the weft, would be a fhorter paf- 
fage, in point of time, than the direCl courfe. He 
adds, that fuppofing the Peruvians had defcended 
from the Chinefe, they muft have preferved at leaft 
fome veftiges of the art of navigation, or of the 
ufe of iron, whereas they were acquainted with nei- 
ther •, fo that it is much more natural to fuppofe the 
Peruvians and their neighbours, the inhabitants of 
Chili, came from fome of the Indian nations, iome 
of which have always been fufficientlv civilized to 
be capable of giving birth to an empire fuch as was 
that of Peru. 



u 
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To this Grotius makes arvfwer, but with the air of 
the embafTador, and of a perfcn cf profound learning, 
and leems perfedliy aftonifhed, that any one Ihould 
dare to contradidl him. Laet, fomewhat piqued at 
this behaviour, treats him in his reply with lefs 
ceremony than before ; and maintains, that in a 
dilpute purely literary, the charader of an ambaf- 
fador neither gives one writer any manner of advan- 
tage over another, nor any additional weight to his 
reafoning. 



Grotius triumphed upon his adverfary’s agreeing 
that Greenland had been peopled by the Norwegi^ 
: .^ ee here, faid he, one part of America, the 
inhabitants of which derive their origin from Nor- 
way. Now what could have hindered thefe Nor- 
wegian Greenlanders from advancing farther ? 
The queftion is not, anfwered Laet, to determine, 
hether or not any of the Northern people pafied 
to America by the way of Greenland ; but if all the 
Americans came from Norway, which I maintain 
to be impoflible. Angnmus Jonas, an Icelander, 
attirms, that Greenland was not dilcovered tili the 

Gomara and Herrera inform us, that 
the Chichimeques were fettled on the lake of Mexi- 
co’ m 2 2 1 The *f fava S es ca «e from New Mexi- 
theunif thc nc 'S hbour j' ood of California, fuch is 
J M “r 7 tradltlon of Mexicans : confident- 
t co,?M mmCa « si " hab i>'d many ages before 
Green, id ' ^ N °™ a * b ? & <* 



,d ^their'ermV “ min> ,hat j he IcaI Mexicans fount 

ChiAwS^n.” 9 ° 2 ’ after havi "S ftbdued tt 

ons, wholiad’taken^tr ir^ ° ther bart) arous nat 

the lake of Mexico ^anrf f" °u the COUnt, T r0lin 
Mexico , and Father Acofta tells u 
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*' each of them fpoke a language peculiar to them- 
:a ^ felves. From other authorities we learn, that the 
H : Mexicans themfelves came from California, or from 

New Mexico, and that they performed their journey 
Vltll < at leaft for the mod part by land ; confequently, they 
Iat l! could not have come from Norway, 
amis 

fain Grotius having thus fet out with an evident ana- 
11 K: chronifm, everything he has built on that foun- 
dation is a confequence of that original error ; and 
his antagonift, who, with all the liberty of a Fle- 
ming, imagined he had a right to confider him 
'Otte only as a man of letters, whofe fyftem appeared 
to him erroneous ; and offended at the fame time, 
mJt becaufe having attacked him with fufficient mode- 
left ration, he had not met with the polite return he 
a expected, fails not to purfue him through all his 
m blunders, and to place them continually before his 
:pi eyes, 
fill 

ilk The learned embafiador imagined he had read in 
:1a Herrera , that the iflanders of Baccalaos bore a per- 
tilt feet refemblance to the Laplanders. Laet, after 
s,£ declaring he could meet with no fuch fadt in the 
Aia Spanifh hiftorian, repeats what he had already faid. 
Ml that he does not deny but fome of the Americans 
id: m jght have had their original from Europe ; then 

p bringing his adverfary back to Mexico, he afks 
Jejp him what connedtion there was between the Mexi- 
IJ j l cans and the inhabitants of the ifland Baccalaos P 
Fie acknowledges afterwards, that Herrera mentions 
a fort of baptiim and confeffion, that were pradtifed 
» » n Yucatan and the neighbouring iflands ; but he 
[j, maintains, that the worfhip of thofe barbarians was 
gt mixed with fo many impieties, and thofe fo plainly 
iiu idolatrous, that it could not reafonably be fuppofed 
a to be derived from the A byflinian Chriftians. He 
& adds. 
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adds, that it is much more natural to attribute all 
thole equivocal marks of Chriftianity and Judaifm, 
which have been believed to fubfift in divers pro- 
vinces of the New World, to the Devil, who has 
always affeded to counterfeit the worfhip of the 
true God. This remark is made by all good au- 
thors, who have fpoken of the religion of nations 
newly difcovered, and is befides founded on the au- 
thority of the fathers of the church. 

Grotius having advanced, without any hefuation, 
that the Ethiopians might in time have changed 
their colour in a climate not fo fultry as that which 
they had quitted, Laet makes anfwer, that though 
Whites might pofllbly lofe fome of their colour, 
by removing to a Warmer climate than that where 
they were born, yet that there is no example of the 
defcendants of the Blacks becoming white in a cold 
country ; and that the colour of the Negroes pro- 
ceeds not lolely from the heat of the fun, fince the 
Brazilians, and many others inhabiting the ' fame 
latitudes, have it not. Laftly, he takes notice of 
another error of Grotius, who fuffercd his preju- 
dices to carry him fo far, as to be perfuadeJ that 
the Chinefe were not acquainted with the art of 
printing before the arrival of the Fortugefe in their 
country, that he might thereby obviate an obje&ion 
which might have been ftarted againfl his fyf'tem of 
making the Peruvians defcend from the Chinefe. 

There can nothing, in my opinion, be added to 
the criticifm, which John del.aet has publifhed on 
the hypothefis of the celebrated Grotius. We are 
now going to fee whether he has been equally happy 
in eftablifbing his own. He fets out with relating, 
on the authority of fome authors quoted by 1 ‘liny, 
out who oo not appear to have been very able geo- 
graphers, 
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^ JK: graphers, that in fome iflands near the coaft of 
« Africa, amongft which are the Canaries, fome an- 
vets f cient edifices have been feen, and which are a cer- 
^ tain proof that thefe iflands were inhabited before 
'P of: they were difcovered by the Europeans : now it is 
goof: certain, fays he, that fince they were afterwards en- 
tirely deferted, the inhabitants muft have retired 
elfewhere ; and there is great reafon to believe that 
they palled over to America, the palfage being nei- 
ther long nor difficult. 

htfe ■ V ; " •• • r;.:, .. 

celt This migration, according to the calculation of 
kr thefe authors, muft have happened about two thou- 
attt: fand years ago : at that time, the Spaniards were 
ire. much infefted by the Carthaginians, and a fhort 
in. while afterwards, no lefs fo by the Romans. Now 
Ml is ‘t not natural to think, that leveral amongft thole 
in; fliould bethink themfclves of taking refuge in a 
rrra: country, where they might have nothing to fear 
(k from the ambition of their enemies ; and what 
;; could have hindered them from retiring to the An- 
m tilles by way of the weftern iflands, which are fitu- 
jjjtr a ted exactly half way in that voyage ? the velftls of 
& the Carthaginians were very proper for this naviga- 
)ui tion, and might very well ferve the Spaniards tor 
r ; j. i: models, by which to build others of the fame con- 

$ ftru&ion. They had the ftill recent example of 
Hanno, the famous Carthaginian, before their eyes, 
who had failed very far to the weilward. It is no 
lefs probable, that people might have crofled from 
# the Cape Verd Iflands to Brazil. The Autololes, 
^ whom Pliny has placed in their neighbourhood, 

‘,r were Getulians, and not Ethiopians j their colour 
and manners fufficiently correfpond with thofe of 
the Brafilians. 

rtf 

<t« 
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Great Britain, Ireland, and the Orcades, appear 
alfo to the learned Fleming, extremely proper for 
founding a like conjefture in favour of North Ame- 
rica ; he relates on this head, what is recorded in 
the hiftory of Wales, written by Dr. David Powel, 
under the year 1 1 70. Madoc, fays this hiftorian, 
one of the Tons of prince Owen Gwynnith, beino 
tired and difgufted with the civil wars which broke 
out between his brothers after the death of their 
father, fitted out feveral vefiels, and after providing 
them with every thing necdfary for a long voyage” 
went in queft of new lands to the weftward of Ire- 
land } there he difcovered very fertile countries, 
and deftitute of inhabitants ; wherefore, landing a 
part of his people, he returned to Britain, where°he 
made new levies, and afterwards tranfported them 
to his colony. Laet feems to rely much on this 
ftory, and concludes from it, that the like enter- 
piizes might poffibly have been carried into execu- 
tion from all the Britannic ifiands. It were to be 
wifiied, adds he, that fome perfons had applied 
themfelves to compare the languages of fome parts 
of America with thofe of Ireland and Wales. 



From thence he comes to the Scythians, and 
craws a parallel of their manners with thofe of the 
Scythians; firft, he proves, by the teftimony of Pliny, 
that this name was formerly common to all the na- 
tions living in the north of Afia and Europe ; that 
it was even fometimes given to the Sarmatians and 
ei naans, although it was afterwards reftrained to 
the nations inhabiting the northern extremities of 
the two continents, where feveral of them have 

worMu ° ng t,mC unknown to reft of the 
were A nel C P re ^ enc | s > that amongft thofe, many 

fent colonieQ 0 ^ 0 ^ A gl ’ tkat them might have 

rent colonies into America ; and that if it be objed- 
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cd, that there never were any Anthropophagi, ex- 
cept in South America, it is becaufe all thofe na- 
3rt "- tions, amongft whom this deteftable cuftom pre- 
tcc:;: vailed, palled thither. He might, no doubt, have 

Vld ‘ 5 laved himfelf the labour of making fo weak an an- 
s Iwer to an objedion, which no perfon would proba- 
bly ever have made, fince feveral of the North 
reH Americans have ever been, and ltill are, Anthro- 
pophagi : but let us proceed to follow him in the 
r P® explication of his. hypothecs. I call it hypothefis, 
"gw becaufe where memoirs are wanting for eltablilhing 
rid' the truth, he is reduced, like all thofe who have 
coe handled this queltion, to the neceffity of having re- 

lac courfe to probability, and it mull: be efteemed fuf- 

> wic ficient to keep within fight of it. 

wffid: 

tb Pliny indeed, fays, that the Scythians valued 
lib themfelves lor having many horfes ; but he does 

rnos not lay, that all the Scythians did fo. Strabo men- 
us: tions feveral nations of them living north of the 

d t Cafpian Sea, and part of whom led a wandering 

fom: life : what he fays of their manners and way of 

ik livin g> agrees, in a great many circumftances, with 

what has been remarked in the Indians of America : 
lift now it is no great miracle, adds Laet, that thefe 
reiemblances are not abfolutely perfed ; and thofe 
people, even before they left their own country, 
iHb already differed from each other, and went not by 

w; the fame name : their change of abode effeded 

be w h at remained. We find the lame likenefs between 

rain feveral American nations and the Samoeides, fettled 

0 on the g rea t river Oby, fuch as the Ruffians have 

3 reprefented them to us ; and it is much more na- 

}j rural to fuppofe, that colonies of thefe nations 

, r palled over to America, by croffing the icy fea on 

their Hedges, than to caufe the Norwegians to tra- 
in!! vel a]1 the way that Grotius has marked out for 

them. 
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them. Befides that the Americans have much 
lefs refemblance to thefe, than to the Samoeides 
and the Scythian Nomades. 

From North, Laet paflls to South America, and 
examines whether that continent could have receiv- 
ed part of its inhabitants by way of the Pacifick 
Ocean. The Blands of Solomon are fituated eight 
hundred leagues from the coafts of Peru, and we 
now know them to be feparated from Terra Auftra- 
lis by a fea, the extent of which is not as yet fully 
afcertained. Father de Acofta believes it to be not 
very diftant from New Guinea, which he imagines 
is a continent. But Sir Richard Hawkins, an Eng- 
lifhman, pretends to have certainly difcovered it to 
be an illand. We mull therefore, continues the 
learned Fleming, fay that South America has been 
peopled by way of this great continent of Terra 
Aultralis, and the coaft of which, Don Pedro Her- 
nando Giros, a Portuguefe, and Don Hernando de 
Quiros, a Spaniard, ranged along for the fpace of 
eight hundred leagues in the years 1609 and 1610. 
The latter, who has given his name to part of this 
continent, obferves in his letter to his Catholick 
Majefty, that this country, in leveral places where 
he landed, was extremely well peopled, and that too 
with men of all complexions. But is it not ftrange, 
that Laet fliould rather chufe to people South Ame- 
rica from a country, feparated from it by a much 
greater extent of ocean than the reft of the world, 
than from North America, which, on the fuppofi- 
tion that it was firft peopled, ought naturally to 
have fupplied all the New World with inhabitants ? 

In order to fupport his affection, that America 
could not have been peopled by means of the Paci- 
fica Ocean, he obferves, that eafterly winds, which 

conftantly 
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conftantly prevail there, prevent all navigation from 
the Welt to the Eaft ; then he examines feveral 
American languages, in order to compare them with 
one another, which is not the belt part of his work, 
at leaft, if we may form a judgment from the extrad 
he has given us of a vocabulary of the Haron lan- 
guage, in order to compare it with that of Mexico ; 
lor he has taken it from brother Gabriel Saghart, a 
Recollet, who underftood very little of that tongue. 

He does not appear to be better acquainted with 
the religion of the Indians of Canada, in which he 
endeavours to difcover traces which might have led 
him to their firft original ; and indeed, all this dif- 
play of learning does not much conduce to the end 
he has in view : befides, although no one of his 
age has made a better connected work, or treated 
of the Weft Indies with fo much accuracy, yet we 
no\v meet with feveral things in his periormance, 
which ftand in need of correction. 

He concludes, with a fhorc explication of the opi- 
nion of Emanuel de Moraez, a fortuguefe, extract- 
ed from the twentieth book of his Hiftory of 
Rrazil ; a work, which has not as yet been pub- 
lilhed. According to this author, America* has 
been wholly peopled by the Carthaginians and Ifra- 
elites. With regard to the firft, his proof is, that 
they had made difcoveries at a great diftance from 
Africa, the progrefs of which being put a flop to 
by the lcnate of Carthage, hence it came to pais, 
that thofe who happened to be then in the newly 
difeovered countries, being cut off from all com- 
merce wfth their countrymen, and deftitute of many 
neceflaries of life, fell l'oon into a ftate of barbarity. 
As to the Ifraelites, Moraez pretends, that nothing 
but circumcifion is wanting, in order to conftitute a 

per fed - 




perfect refemblance between them and the Brazili- 
ans. Even this would be of great importance, were 
we to confider the invincible attachment of the 
former to that ceremony. But there are many 
other points equally effential, wherein the two na- 
tions differ. I can fafely affirm, that this pretend- 
ed refemblance, which appears fo ftriking to the 
Portuguefe hiftorian, is at belt a falfe fhow, which 
feizes one at the firft glance, but difappears, when 
looked into more narrowly and without prejudice. 

John de Laet having, in a fatisfadtory manner, 
refuted what opinions had been advanced before his 
time, but not having been equally fuccefsful in 
eftablifhing his own, George de Hornn, a learned 
Dutchman, entered the lifts, which he did with the 
greater confidence, as he believed he fhould draw 
great advantages from the new difeoveries his coun- 
trymen and the Englifh had lately made in the 
northern parts of Afia, Europe, and America. 

After relating every thing that has been imagined 
on the fubjedt he undertakes to handle, that is to 
fay, all that is found in father Garcia and Solor- 
zano, he fets in the ftrongeft light the difficulty of 
determining this queftion ; a difficulty occafioned 
by the imperfedf knowledge we have of the extre- 
mities of the globe towards the North and South, 
and the havock which the Spaniards, the firft dif- 
coverers of the New World, made amongft its 
moft: ancient monuments ; as witnefs the great 
double road between Quito and Cuzeo ; fuch an 
undertaking, as the Romans have executed nothing 
that can be compared to it. However, he is not 
afraid to promife himfelf a happy conclufion to his 
enquiries, and condemns father Acofta for too haf- 
ti y determining, that no one can engage to fucceed 



; c ; in fuch an enterprize, without great raflinels. Let 

r us now fee whether he himfelf is not an example of 

*; what he finds fault with in the Spanifh hittorian. 

t He fets out wich declaring, that he does not 
■ believe it poffible America could have been peopled 
- before the flood, confidering the fhort fpace of time 
y which elapfed between the creation of the world 
and that memorable event. Very able men have, 
notwithftanding, believed that there were more men 
on the face of the earth at that early period, than 
1J there are at this prelent ; the thing is at leaft poffi- 
ble, and this is fufficient to prevent the deftroyino - 
E the abfolute certainty of the opinion. Neverthelef^ 
i * it muft be owned, tnat de Hornn is not fingle in 
*" rhis opinion ; but what he adds, gives us no great 
notion either of his accuracy or of his probity, 
ifc According to him, Lefcarbot places Noah’s birth 
h in the New World ; whereas, this French hiftorian 
eno has faid nothing that bears the fmalleft refemblance 
to fuch a paradox, 
i is 

til In the next place, he lays it down for a principle, 
ml> diat after the deluge, men and other terreftrial ani- 
U mals have penetrated into America both by land and 
>cci by water, and both too out of a formed defign, 
tte- hy accident •, and that birds have got thither by 
ids h'ght, which does not appear to be improbable, 
:&i feeing that they have been obferved to follow vefiels 
:c without flopping, for, the fpace of three hundred 
lit: leagues together, and fince there are rocks and 

fin' inlands, where they might reft themfelves, fcattered 
t about every where in the ocean. Thus, accordino- 
C ; to him, John de Laet had reafon to fay, that the 
,1 article of birds occafioned no manner of difficulty. 

0 the world, however, will not be of their 

|ju opinion ; for do not we know many of the fea- 

D thersd 
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thered fpecies, which are neither able to fly nor to 
fwim fo far ? Father Acofta has likewife very well 
oblerved, in the opinion of this learned Dutchman, 
that wild beafts might have found a free paflage 
by land, and that if we do not meet in the New 
World with horfes or cattle, to which he might have 
added, elephants, camels, rhinoceros’s, and many 
others ; it is becaufe thofe nations who pafied thi- 
ther, either were not acquainted with their ufe, or 
had no convenience to tranlport them : yet there 
are cattle in America, but of a fpecies very different 
from any of thole known in our hemifphere. 

As to what relates to the human fpecies, de 
Hornn excludes from America, i. The Ethiopians, 
and all the Blacks, both of Africa and Afia ; the 
few Negroes found in the province of Careta, hav- 
ing, without doubt, been brought there by accident, 
a Ihort time before. 2. The Norwegians, Danes, 
Swedes, Celtes, and in a word, all the northern and 
middle countries of Europe and Afia. Mean while 
it may be oblerved, the Celtes and ancient Britons 
were much addicted to navigation, and as likely as 
any other people to tranfport themfelves to America. 
3. The Samoeides and Laplanders. His reafon for 
excluding all thefe nations is this, that there are no 
Americans who have white curled hair and beards, 
excepting the Alices, in the province of Zapoteta , 
the Scberies , on the river of Plate , and the Malo- 
poques in Brazil. The Efquimaux have likewife 
white hair ; which exceptions embarrafs the queftion 
not a little. 

All the Indians of Afia, continues de Hornn, 
believe the Metemplychofis : therefore that people 
could not have palFed into America, where this 
dodlrine is not lo much as known. Yet good au- 
thors, 
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U thors, and particularly the learned Koempfer, alledge 
f' that the dodrine ofthe Metemplychofis was firftcarried 
c J India by Xaca, who was probably an Egyptian 
V® prieft, driven from his native country by Cambyfes, 
. | when he conquered it. Before him, the religion of 
'e;‘ fire, and the worfliip of the fun, were fpread all over 
JJ Perfia and the Eaft Indies, both of which are of 
f" great antiquity in a good part of North America. 
Here follows another argument, which, though fup- 
ported by the authority of Diodorus Siculus, does 
■ CJ not appear to me a whit more convincing. The 
e;t ' Indians, fay they, have never fent colonies°abroad ; 

confequently they could not have contributed to the 
KB peopling of the New World. But fuch general 
ttf propofitions are not fufceptible of demonftration. 
Alii, efpecially with refpeft to fuch a country as the In- 
rtli, dies, pofleffed by fo many nations, differing from 
fim one another in manners, cuftoms, and genius. 

5 * & 

ifo: The Greeks and the Latins are likewife excluded 

ten from the New World. They could not, according 
jtl to our author, fail beyond Cadiz, becaufe the Car- 
slit thaginians, who had the command of the Atlantick 
As Ocean, would not have fuffered them. This argu- 
it» ment appears to me very weak, efpecially with re- 
«* g ar d to the Greeks, who having founded Cadiz, 
die might very well be able to keep thofe feas in fpite 
Iq the Carthaginians. I fhould rather imagine, that 
id Hercules being perfuaded that there was nothin** 

lit beyond that ocean, his countrymen had never 

ijd thought of embarking upon it, which, however, is 

a conjecture, that might eafily be deftroyed. 

B In the Iaft place, neither Chriftians, Hebrews, 
ije nor Mahometans, if we believe de Hornn, have 

9t ever levied in the New World ; and if this learned 

tea man do^s not abfolutely rejeCt thofe accounts of 

i D 2 croffes. 
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croffes, baptifm, circumcifion, confeflion, falls, and 
other religious ceremonies, fome veftiges of which 
have been pretended to have been found in Yucatan 
and el fe where, we fliall foon fee what regard he pays 
to them in the arrangement of Jjis own fyftem, of 
which here follows the plan. 



In the firfl place, he fuppofes that America be- 
gan to be peopled by the North ; and regarding 
the barrier of the Ifthmus of Panama, which Gro- 
tius imagines was not open before the time of the 
Spaniards, as a fuppofition void of all foundation, 
he maintains, that the primitive colonies fpread 
themfelves far beyond it, fince through the whole 
extent of that continent, and both in the northern 
and fouthern parts of it, we meet with undoubted 
marks of a mixture of the northern nations with 
thofe who have come from other places. He be- 
lieves that the firft founders of thofe colonies were 
the Scythians ; that the Phenicians and Carthagini- 
ans afterwards got footing in America by way of 
the Atlantick Ocean, and the Chinefe by way of 
the Pacifick ; and that other nations might, from 
time to time, have landed there by one or other of 
tlitTe ways, or might poflibly have been thrown on 
the coalt by tempefts ; and laftly, that fome Jews 
and Chriftians might have been carried there by 
fome fuch like event, but at a time when all the 
New W orld was already peopled. 



He, in my opinion, very well obferves, that thofe 
giants, who may have been feen in fome parts of 
America, prove nothing ; that though in the firft 
ages, they might pofiibly have been more frequent- 
y met with, yet it cannot be faid, they ever com- 
p° ed the body of a nation ; that as their pofterity 
•d not all inherit their gigantic ftature, fo men cf 



A,' r , 

of 3 common fize might have probably at firft produ- 
Yit ced Coloffus’s, as may be feen in the modern 

dl*. accounts of Virginia and Senegal. Hitherto he 

"ftcr ,ias advanced nothing new, molt of thele obf-rva- 
tions having been made before : afterwards he has 
fomething, which is not only new, but which is alfo 
Pjjij. peculiar to himfelf ; he pafies from probability to 
certainty, and from conjectures to pofitive aflertions ; 
and this method once tried, he carries it to a great 
; length •, fo that if we follow him, we {hall find" him 
fufficiently entertaining, and at times faying very 

. . good things. 

IQ If ° ° 

Omitting the confideration of the, Scythians, 

• ^ whom he fuppofes to have entered America by the 

North, and there to have made the firft fettlements, 

* he eftablifhes a firft migration of the Phenicians, by 
laying it down for a principle, that from the earliert 
times they have been great navigators, and have 
replenilhed all our hemifphere with their colonies : 
but it is to be obferved, that under the name of 

Phenicians, he likewife comprehends the Cana- 
ls anites. From Strabo he learns, that the Phenicians 

roik *. failed into the Atlantick Ocean, and built cities 
iir beyond the pillars of Hercules Appian, continues 

«J he, and Paufanias inform us, that the Carthaginians, 

tte who were originally Phenicians, covered all the 

ni ocean with their fleets •, that Hanno made the tour 

oi Alrick ; and that the Canaries were known to 
the ancients. We know, from other authorities, 
0 that the Phenicians, fettled in Africa, waged long 

f and bloody wars with the natives of the country” 

ti;: who deftroyed above three hundred of their cities in 

f Mauritania. Eratofthenes is his warrant for this, 

r c and he prefers the authority of that ancient writer 

){t to that of Strabo and Artemidorus, who contradict 

fi him. Whither could the Phenicians, adds he, have 

D 3 retired, 
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retired, after fo many and great Ioffes, but to Ame,- 
rica ? 

This migration being poflible, he looks upon it 
of courfe as certain, and to have been very ancient ; 
but he laughs at Opmeer, who had advanced, that 
the Africans living in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Atlas, failed to America before the deluge. He 
imagines Plato may pofTibly be miftaken in fome 
things he has faid of Atalantis, but that his defcrip- 
tion is notwithftanding founded on truth. He ob- 
ferves, that all thofe iflands to the weftward of Afri- 
ca, have been called Atlantides, and he reckons it 
probable, that the Atalantis of Plato lay in Ame- 
rica, and that it was drowned in a deluge, of which 
there ftill remain fome (lender traditions among the 
Americans. Further, he fays, that according to 
Peter Martyr d’Anglerie, the inhabitants of the 
Antilles report, that all their iflands were formerly 
joined to the continent, and had been (eparated from 
it by earthquakes and great inundations : that the 
veftiges of a deluge are found in Peru to this day, 
and that all South America is full of water. He 
might have added, that the north part of America, 
or New France, alone contains a greater quantity 

pf water than all the reft of that vaft continent be- 
lides. 



Diodorus Siculus relates, that the Phenicians fail- 
a far into the Atlantick Ocean, and that being 
conitrained by tempeftuous weather, they landed 
upon a large ifland, where they found a fruitful 
3oil, navigable rivers, and magnificent edifices. De 
ornn takes this to be the fecond migration of that 

Fouefrhp mi menca ‘ , Dlociorus ad ds, that in the 

smiai- anH h ^ lC1 - n u t '" 8 harraffed by the Cartha- 
gtnian. and the inhabitants of Mauritania, whe 

wouk 
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would neither grant them peace nor a truce, fent 
colonies to that ifland, but kept the affair fecret, in 
order that they might always have a fecure retreat 
in cafe of neceflity. Other authors, whom de 
Hornn does not mention, have alledged, that tliefe 
voyages were carried on without the knowledge of 
the government, who, perceiving that the country 
began to diminilh in the number of its inhabitants, 
and having found out the caufe of this diforder, 
prohibited that navigation under very fevere penal- 
ties. 

The third and laft migration of the Phenicians 
to the New World was occafioned, according to 
this author, by a three year’s voyage, made by a 
Tyrian fleet in the fervice of Solomon. He aflerts, 
on the authority of Jofephus, that Efion Geber, 
where the embarkation was made, is a port in the 
Mediterranean. This fleet, he adds, went in queft 
of elephants teeth and peacocks to the weftern coafl: 
of Africa, which is 'Tarfifn : this is likewife the 
opinion of Huet : then to Ophir for gold, which is 
Haiti , or the ifland Hiipaniola : Chriftopher Colum- 
bus was of the farrte opinion, according to feme, as 
Vetablus certainly was. De Hornn returning af- 
terwards to the Atlantick iflands, would fain per- 
fliade us, that the Phenicians have, at divers times, 
fent colonies thither, and that the Cerne of the an- 
cients is Grand Canaria, for which name it is in- 
debted to the Canaanites, who took refuge there. 



'I £ One of the Canary Iflands is called Gcmera : de 
fe Hornn makes no doubt that it derives its name 

3, from the Amorites, who went to fettle there after 

of: they had been driven out of Paleftine by the He- 

in brews. Ought we to be furprized, if after this he 
]r. finds the Cham of the Phenicians in the Chemez of 
,r D 4 the 
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the ifland Haiti, in the Cams of Japan, and in the 
Chile Cambal of Yucatan ? The detail which he af- 
terwards enters into, in order to difcover traces of 
of the Phenician religion and manners in the New 
World, is pretty nearly in the fame tafte, and car- 
ries the fame conviction along with it. But what 
ought not to be ( he obferves in this place) palled 
over in filence, is that the firft Phenicians, who fet- 
tled in Africa and the Balearick Iflands, had neither 
any letters or characters, nor knew the ufe of 
them ; and that Cadmus, a Phenician, carried into 
Greece, not the characters which his countrymen 
afterwards made ufe of, but thofe which in his time 
were known among the Egyptians. 



All thofe migrations preceded the Chriltian xn 
many ages : here follow fueh as are of a later date. 
Our author diftinguifhes three forts of Scythians, 
who pafled into the New World, namely, Huns, 
Tartars of Cathay, and the Chinefe. Undoubtedly 
the partizans for the antiquity of the Chinefe na- 
tion, will not excufe his making Scythians the foun- 
ders of this great empire, neither will thofe, who 
rejeCt what is doubtful in the pretenfions of certain 
Chinefe, be of his opinion ; for it is now paft 
doubt, that the Chinefe empire cannot be much 
later than Noah’s grand-children. But we fhould 
never have done, were we to repeat all the falfe and 
arbitrary conjectures of this Dutch writer. 



Under the name of Huns, he comprehends num- 
berleis nations, who pollefied an immenfe country; 
the occafion of the palTage of many of them to 
America, was, according to him, their overgrown 
numbers, and the inteftine wars raging amongft 
t em. He pretends, that the route they made 
choice of, was by the extremity of the North, 
where they met with frozen feas. Then forgetting 

what 
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what he had juft been faying of the infinite num- 
bers of thofe barbarians, vvhofe vaft countries could 
no longer contain them ; as he had already for- 
gotten what he fiyd at firft, that the firft fettlements 
in America were compofed of Scythians, he in- 
forms us, that the reafon why the northern regions 
of America are fo thinly inhabited, is, becaufe it 
was very late before the country of the Huns was 
peopled at all, and that even at this day, they are 
tar from being populous. 

But did they all take the fame road ? No; for 
while the greateft number turned off to the right 
towards the Eaft, thofe whom he calls Finves , and 
the Samoeides and Carolians, whom Tacitus places 
in Finland, went off to the Eaft by the wefbvard, 
traverfed Nova Zembla, Lapland and Greenland ; 
whence he reckons that the Norwegians, who had 
before this time landed in Greenland, and whereof 
not one was to be found in the year 1348, pene- 
trated into the northern parts of America in quefi: 
of more habitable countries. Nothing can reafon- 
ably hinder us from believing, that the Efhimaux, 
and fome other nations in the neighbourhood of 
Hudfon’s Bay, draw their original from the Nor- 
wegians of Greenland, fuppofing fuch ever to have 
exilted. What is certain, is, that the Efhimaux 
have nothing in common either in their language, 
manners, or way of living, complexion, or"in the 
colour of their hair with the people of Canada pro- 
per, who are their neareft neighbours. 

As to certain animals, fuch as lions and tigers, 
which, according to all appearance, have paffed from 
Tartary and Hircania into the New World, their 
paffage might very well ferve for a proof, that the 
two hemifpheres join to the northward of Afia ; and 



77 
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this argument is not the only one we have of this 
circumftance, if what I have often heard related by 
father G rollon, a French jefuit, as undoubted matter 
of fa< 5 t may be depended on. This father, fay 
they, alter having laboured fome time in the mif- 
fions of New France, palled over to thofe of China. 
One day as he was travelling in Tartary, he met 
a Huron woman, whom he had formerly known in 
Canada : he afked her, by what adventure Ihe had 
been carried into a country lo diftant from her own ? 
She made anlwer, that having been taken in war, 
Hie had been conducted from nation to nation, till 
Hie arrived at the place where Hie then was. I 
have been allured, that another jefuit palling by 
way of Nantz, in his return from China, had there 
related much fuch another affair of a Spanilh woman 
of Florida : Ihe had been taken by certain Indians, 
and given to thofe of a moft diftant country, and by 
thefe again to another nation, till fhe had thus 
been fucceflively palfed from country to country, 
had travelled regions extremely cold, and at laft 
found herfelf in Tartary, and had there married a 
Tartar, who had palled with the conquerors into 
China, and there fettled. It is indeed true, that 
thole who have failed fartheft to the eaftward of 
Afia, by purfuing the coafts of Jelfo or Kamtfchat- 
ka, have pretended to have perceived the extremity 
of this continent, thence concluding, that between 
Alia and America, there could pollibly be no com- 
munication by land ; but belides that, Francis 
Guella, a Spaniard, if we may believe John Hugh 
, e Linfchooten, hath confirmed, that this fepara- 
tion is no more than a ftreight, a hundred miles 
over 5 tae laft voyages of the Japonele give grounds 
to thmk that this ftreight is only a bay, above 
which there is a paflage over land. 
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Let us return to George de Hornn. This writer 
does not exprefs himfelf with accuracy, when he 
tells us, that North America is full of lions and 
tigers. It is true, we find in the country of the 
Iroquoife, a kind of tigers, the hair of which is of 
a light grey, which are not footted, but which 
have very long tails, and whole fielh is good eat- 
ing : but except this, it is not till towards the Tro- 
pick that you begin to fee true tigers and lions, 
which is, however, no proof that they could not 
have come from Tartary and Hircania ; but as by 
advancing always fouthwards, they met with cli- 
mates more agreeable to their natures, we may be- 
lieve they have therefore entirely abandoned the 
northern countries. 

What Solinus and Pliny relate, that the' Scythian 
Anthropophagi depopulated a great extent of coun- 
try as far as the promontory Tabin ; and what 
Mark Pol, the Venetian, tells us, that to the north- 
eaft of China and Tartary, there are vaft uninha- 
bited countries, might be fufficient to confirm our 
author’s conjecture concerning the retreat of a great 
number of Scythians into America. We find in 
the ancients the names of fome of thefe nations : 
Pliny fpeaks of the Tabians : Solinus mentions the 
Apuleans ; who, he fays, had for neighbours the 
Maffagetes, and whom Pliny allures us to have 
entirely disappeared. Ammianus Marcellinus ex- 
prefly fays, that the fear of the Anthropophagi 
obliged feveral of the inhabitants of thofe countries 
to take refuge elfewhere. All thefe authorities form, 
jn my opinion, at lead a ftrong conjecture, that 
more than one nation of America have a Scythian 
pr Tartar original. 

% 
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Hitherto de Hornn keeps pretty clofe to his point, 
and is lure to return to it from time to time, and we 
difcover the man of learning even in his greateft 
flights, but on the whole, one would fay, that by dint 
of forming conjectures upon the agreement of names 
he fails prodigioufly in point of judgment. Who' 
for example, would not laugh to hear him ferioufly 
advance, that the A pal aches, a nation of Florida, 
are the Apaleans of Solinus, and that the Fabians of 
Ptolomy are the anceftors of the Tombas of Peru ? 
What follows is (till more ridiculous. There is, 
lays he, a people, who are neighbours to the Mo- 
guls called Huyrons ; thefe are the Hurons of Ca- 
nada. Herodotus calls the Turks Yrcas ; thefe 
are the Jroquoife and Souriquois of Arcadia. Un- 
happily for fuch rare difcoveries, this conjecture leads 
to a fa He conclufion ; all, or mod of the names of 
the Indians of New France being of French ex- 
traCtion. 



Nay more, the Hurons and Iroquoife, to whom 
our author gives fo very different originals, fpeak 
almod the fame language, the one being a dialed 
of the other; whereas the Souriquois, to whom 
Hornn gives the fame anceftors as to the Iroquoife, 
have abfolutely nothing in common with them ei- 
ther in their language or genius. The language 
they fpeak is a dialed* of the Algonquin ; and the 

Larin^f as d f-nt from the Algonquin as the 
Latm is from the Hebrew. Muft not one then have 
his imagination very ftrongly imprefled to be able 
peiluade himfelf that the Meyro Humona of the 

Santa ’em *5 P “ ° f the “habitants. of 
from the L C ° me Thomas > an d are derived 

pafled over ^ Ua °f ^ ur ^ s ’ w ^o before they 

Sslp°oftl e ? tQ AmenC3 ’ had knowledge of 
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Our author’s ufual confidence deferts him, when 
he feems to have molt occafion for it, and he dares 
not decide whether South-America has peopled the 
Terra Auftralis, or whether that country may have 
thence received its own inhabitants ; but he very 
foon recovers it, and by means of it undertakes to 
unravel the origin of the empires of Peru and 
Mexico. He agrees with feveral hiftorians, that 
thefe monarchies were not very ancient when the 
Spaniards deftroyed them, and that their founders 
had to fight againft barbarous nations, that had been 
long fettled in the country they had made choice of, 
and chiefly Mexico, where the manners were much 
more rugged in the time of Cortez, than they were 
among!!: the Peruvians. This difference probably 
was owing to this, that the conquerors of Mexico 
were not fo much civilized as thofe of Peru. 

Both the one and the other, if we may believe 
Hornn, are, notwithftanding, originally from the 
lame parts ; thefe are, fays he, the nations of Ca- 
they ; the Japonefe, who are originally defcended 
from thence, the Chinefe, whom he always fuppofes 
to be defcended from the Scythians ; fome Egypti- 
ans, and fome Phenicians, from the time that thefe 
two empires attained to perfection, in policy, reli- 
gion, and arts. Here is certainly a very mifcella- 
neous and capricious original. But. in fine, the 
learned Dutchman will have it, that all thefe nati- 
ons have fent colonies into America, and to prove 
this, it is fcarce conceivable, where he goes in quell 
of Cathayan, Corean, Chinefe, and efpecially Japo- 
nefe names, in all parts of the New World. Be- 
tween thefe, there is often much the fame relation 
as the /l If ana, and Equus of Menage •, but he like- 
wife caufes them to take fo very long a journey, 

that 
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that we ought not to be furprized if they undergo 
very confiderable changes by the way. 

He even goes lo far as to derive the name of the 
Chiquites of Paraguay, which is purely of Spanifh 
extraiflion from that of Cathay. The name of Inca, 
which was that of the imperial family of Peru, has, 
according to him too great a refemblance with the 
* fame name of Cathay, to fuffer any doubt that thefe 
fovereigns derive their original from this great coun- 
try. In a word, to feek for the Cathayans in Ame- 
rica, is, according to him, the fame with fearching 
for the Greeks in Italy, and the Phenicians in Africk 
T. he Coreans called their country Caoli ; therefore, 
California has been peopled by a Corean Colony, 
Chiapa , a province of Mexico, whence can it come 
but from Giapan , a name which fome give to the 
ifland of Japan ? Montezuma, emperor of Mexico, 
had a beard after the Chinefe fafhion j he wants no 
more to make him come originally from China. It 
is not, however, without fome fcruple, that our 
author quits his etymologies for the figure of the 
beard ; but this beard is very Angular in a Mexi- 
can. He, moreover, finds that the name of mo- 
narch has a great affinity with that of Motuzaiuma, 
which he pretends on I know not what authority, to 
be a title of honour in Japan : thus this prince 
might very well derive his original from thefe 



However, it is neither the Cathayans, nor the 
Japonefe who have founded the Mexican monarchy : 
3e Homn afcribes that honour to Facfur, king of 
Ch,na wh ° being dethron'd by Cublay, great eham 

in a tSlr* A td J? 1 * a hundred thoufand Chinefe, 

cle the ^ AmeHca ’ a ” d 

came the founder of a new empire. Manco, ano- 

ther 
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ther Chinefe prince, originally of Cathay, had two 
ages before founded that of Peru. Here are many 
names, of which the Fathers Couplet, Le Compte, 
and Du Halde were entirely ignorant. Manco had 
carried the arts to very great perfection, and it was 
he who reared thofe magnificent edifices which lb 
much aftonilhed the Spaniards. He brought no 
horfes into America, becaufe, in his time, fays 
Mark Pol the Venetian, there were none in China. 
But it may be afked, why the Chinefe of Peru have 
not preferved their characters ? It is, anfwers Hornn, 
becaufe they were too difficult to write ; they found 
that it was a fhorter and eafier way to fupply the 
ufe of them by fymbolical figures. 

s' 

This is a part of what has been written on the 
prefent queftion ; and I am much miftaken if the 
bare fetting down of fo many different opinions is 
not fufficient to furnifh the attentive reader with all 
the lights necefiary to lead him to the choice of the 
proper fide in this great controverfy, which, by en- 
deavouring to explain they have hitherto rendered 
only more obfeure. It may be reduced as appears 
to me to the two following articles, i. How the 
New World might have been peopled ? 2. By whom 
and by what means it has been peopled. 

Nothing it would feem may be more eafily an- 
fwered than the firft. America might have been 
peopled, as the three other quarters of the world 
have been. Many difficulties have been formed 
upon this fubjeCt which have been deemed infolva- 
ble, but are far from being fo. The inhabitants of 
both hemifpheres are certainly the defcendants of the 
fame father. This common father of mankind re- 
ceived an exprefs order from heaven to people the 
whole world, and accordingly it has been peopled. 

To 
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To bring this about, it was necefiary to overcome 
all difficulties in the way, and they have alfo been 
got over. Were thofe difficulties greater with re- 
ipe& to peopling the extremities of Afia, Africa, 
and Europe, and the tranfporting men into the 
ifiands, which lie at a confiderable difiance from 
thole Continents, than to pafs over into America? 
Certainly not. Navigation which has arrived at fo 
great perfection within theft three or four centuries, 
might poffibly have been ftill more perfect in thofe 
firft times than at this day. At leaft, we cannot 
doubt, but it was then arrived at fuch a de°ree of 
perfedion as was neceffary for the defign°which 
Cod had formed of peopling the whole earth. 



Whilft thofe authors whom I have cited, have 
kept to this poffibility which cannot be denied, they 
have reafoned very juftly ; for if it has not bcende- 
monfl rated, that there is a pafiage into America 
over land, either by the north of Afia and Europe, 
or by the fouth, the contrary has not been made ap- 
pear ; befides, from the coaft of Africa to Brazil : 
from the Canaries to the weftern Iflands, from the 
weltern Iflands to the Antilles ; from the Britannic 
ifles, and the coaft of France to Newfoundland, the 
pafiage is neither long nor difficult : I might fay as 

mn C and f rl P?r China t0 J a P an > and from Ja- 
from H , Phll 'P? ,neS t0 the V 1 ** Cannes, and 

M T There are inands at a 
confiderable diftance from the Continent of Afia, 

^^^ TOt ^ fu,pri2ed t0 find inhabi * 
in A m rrZ h ? ^ 0uld We WOnder t0 find people 

orandfon, nf v “ Ca , nn0t be ima gined, that the 

Srate f and / f J Z'™ they Were obli S ed t0 k ' 

dSn S of d Gi Pread tbemfe L ,v « in conformity to the 
gnS ° f God over the whole earth, ffiould be in 



an 



aV an abfoIute im P offib 'Jity of peopling aimoft one half 
./ of the globe ? 

witi ° 

a ’.;" They ought therefore to have kept to this ; but 
the queftion was too firnple and too ‘ eafy to be an- 
l Ce '- fwered. 1 he learned muft make difquifitions, and 
i‘ f they imagined they were able to decide how and by 
a ‘ whom America has. been peopled ; and as hiftory 
, ctr: furnifhed no materials for this purpofe, rather than 

' 111 flop fhort they have realized the mod frivolous con- 
re o jedtures. The fimple refemblance of names, and 
iome flight appearances, feemed, in their eyes, fo 
• many proofs, and on fuch ruinous foundations they 
r “' have erected fydems of which they have become 
enamoured, the weakneis or which the mod igno- 
f 1 rant are aole to j erceive, and which arc often over- 
ied, turned by one Angle fad which is inconteflable. 
bee; Hence it happens, that the manner in which the 
Ae New World has received its fird inhabitants remain- 
lEi; mg in very great uncertainty, they have imagined 
mai difficulties where none really were, and they°have 
3 Be carried this extravagance to fuch a height, as to be- 
fro. litve, that the Americans were not the deicendants 
Bnb of our fird parents • as if the ignorance of the man- 

lam! ner in which a thing hath happened, ought to make 

ti us look upon it as impoffible, or at lead as extreme- 
ros ly difficult. 



,4; But what is mod Angular in this, is, that they 
it fhoffid have negledted the only means that remain- 
ifli ed to come at the truth of what they were in fearch 
f of; 1 mean, the comparing the languages. In ef- 
£ feet, in the refearch in queftion, it appears to me. 
Is t bat the knowledge of the principal languages of 
'S' -America, and the comparing them with thofe of 
k our Hemifphere, that are looked upon as primitive, 
might poffibly fet us upon fome happy difeovery 

E an 
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and that way of afcending to the original of nati- 
ons, which is the leaft equivocal, is far from being 
fo difficult as might be imagined. We have had, and 
frill have travellers and millionaries, who have work- 
ed on the languages that are fpoken in all the pro- 
vinces of the New World. It would only be ne- 
ceflary to make a collection of their grammars and 
vocabularies, and to collate them with the dead and 
living languages of the Old World that pafs for ori- 
ginals. kven the different dialeCts, in Ipite of the 
alterations they have undergone, ftill retain enough 
of the mother- tongue to furnilh confiderable lights. 

Inftead of this method, which has been negleft- 
ed, they have made enquiries into the manners, 
cuftoms, religion, and traditions of the Americans, 
in order to dilcover their original. Notwithftand- 
ing, I am perfuaded, that this difquifition is only 
capable of producing a falfe light, more likely to 
dazzle, and to make us wander from the right path, 
than to lead us with certainty to the point propofed. 
Ancient traditions are effaced from the minds of 
fuch as have not, or, who, during feveral ages, 
have been, without any helps to preferve them; 
and half the world is exa&ly in this fituation. New 
(■vents, and a new arrangement of things give rife 
to new traditions, which efface the former, and are 
tnemfelves effaced in their turn. After one or two 
centuries have palled, there no longer remain any 
marks capable of leading us to find the traces of 
the firft traditions. 

The manners very foon degenerate by means of 
commerce with foreigners, and by the mixture of 
fevei al nations uniting in ope body, and by a change 
oi trp P !re always accompanied with a new form of 
government. How much more reafon is there to 

. be- 



believe fuch a fenfible alteration of genius and man- 
ners amongft wandering nations become favage, 
yjj, living, without principles, laws, education, or civil 
^ ; government, which might ferve to bring them back 
to the antient manners. Cuftoms are ftill more ea- 
% deftroyed. A new way of living introduces 
f new cuftoms, and thofe which have been forfaken 
, l ; are very foon forgotten. What /hall I fay of the 
‘ abfolute want of fuch things as are moil neceflary 
• to life ? And of which, the neceflity of doino- with- 
al;; out, caufes their names and ufe to periih together. 

Laftly, nothing has undergone more fudden,fre- 
lw & quent, or more furprizing revolutions than religion. 
me When once men have abandoned the only true one, 
iot they foon lofe it out of their fight, and find them- 
. ie !ves entangled and bewildered in fuch a labyrinth 
of incoherent errors, inconfiftency and contradic- 
lilc tion being the natural inheritance of fallhood, that 
gh: there remains not the fmalleft thread to lead us back 

prop to the truth. We have feen a very fenfible exam- 
mis pie of this in the laft age. The Buccaneers of St. 
rail Domingo, who were chriftians, but who had no 
c tr commerce except amongft themfelves, in lefs than 
i), thirty years, and through the foie want of religious 
gw worfhip, inflruflion, and an authority capable of 
, a retaining them in their duty, had come to fuch a 
cr P a k> as to have loft all marks of chritlianity, ex- 
itf ce pt baptifm alone. Had thefe fubfifted only to 
tra the third generation, their grandchildren would have 
been as void of chriftianity as the inhabitants of 
ierra Auftralis, or New-Guinea. They might 
a poffibly have preferved fome ceremonies, the reafon 
l» of which they could not have accounted for, and 
tb I 8 *t not precifely in the fame manner, that fo many 
fur infidel nations are found to have in their idolatrous 

-bi z wor- 
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worfhip ceremonies which appear to have been co- 
pied after ours. 

The cafe is not the fame with refpedt to languages. 
I allow that a living language is fubjedt to continual 
changes, and as all languages have been fo, we may 
fay with truth, that none of them have preferved 
their original purity. But it is no lefs true, that in 
fpite of the changes, introduced by cuftom, they 
have not loll every thing by which they are diftin- 
guilhed from others, which is fufficient for our pre- 
ient purpofe ; and that from the rivulets, arifing 
from the principal fprings, 1 mean the dialedts, we 
may afeend to the mother tongues themfelves ; and 
that by attending to the oblervation of a learned 
academician *, that mother-tongues are diftinguilhed 
by being more nervous than thole derived from 
them, becaufe they are formed from nature ; that 
they contain a greater number of words imitating 
the things whereof they are the figns ; that they are 
lefs indebted to chance or hazard, and that that 
mixture which forms the dialedts, always deprives 
them of fome of that energy, which the natural 
connection of their found with the things they re- 
prefent always give them. 

Hence, I conclude, that if thofe characteriftical 
marks are found in the Americans languages, we 
cannot realbnably doubt of their being truly origi- 
nal ; and, confequently, that the people who Ipeak 
them have palled over into that hemifphere, a fhort 
time after the firft difperfion of mankind ; efpeci- 
aliy, it they are entirely unknown in our Continent. 

I have already obferved, that it is an arbitrary fup- 
pohtion that the great grandchildren of Noah were 

* M. 1* Abbe du Bos, Hifory of Painting and Poetry. 
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:bet 5 not able to penetrate into the New World, or that 
they never thought of it. In efted, 1 fee no rea- 
fon that can juftify fuch a notion-. Who can feri- 
[a,,^ oufly believe that Noah and his immediate defcend- 
ants knew lels than we do that the builder and 
0) ^ pilot of the greateft fliip that ever was, a fliip which 
ppijj was formed to traverfe an unbounded ocean, and 
had fo many fhoals and quickfands to guard againft, 
} Q ’ m Ihould be ignorant of, or fliould not have commu- 
nicated to thofe of his defcendants who furvived 
“," r him, and by whofe means he was to execute the 
. ' order of the great Creator, to people the univerfe, 
•V I fay, who can believe he Ihould not have commu- 
i nicated to them the art of failing upon an ocean, 
:Ve | ; which was not only more calm and pacifick, but at 

3 1 " the fame time confined within its ancient limits ? 

ingu: 

Is it even determined on fufficient 'grounds, that 
Jre ’ America had not inhabitants before the deluge ? Is 
ira ' ! it probable, that Noah and his fons fliould have 
been acquainted with only one half ol the world, 

1 and does not Moles inform us, that all, even the 
§ remoteft Continents and iflands were once peopled ? 
ie E How lhall we reconcile this with the luppofition of 
^ thofe who maintain, that the firft men were igno- 
rant of the art of navigation ; and can it ferioufly 
be faid, contrary to the authority of fo refpedable 
ctfii a teftimony, as John de Laet has done, that navi- 
^ gation is an effe£t of the temerity of mankind ; • 
lyf that it does not enter into the immediate views of 
: the Creator, and that God has left the land to the 

- human fpecies, and the ocean to fifhes ? Befides, are 
i if not the iflands a part of the earth, and are there 
0 not many places on the Continent, to which it is 
irf ' much more natural to go by fea, than by long cir- 
ii : cuits- frequently impradticable, or at leaft fo very 

E 3 diffi- 
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difficult, as to induce men to undertake almoft any 
thing in order to avoid them. 

It is certain, that the art of navigation has ftared 
the fame fate with many others, of which we have 
noproofthat our early anceftors were entirely ignorant 
fome of which are now loft, and others again pre- 
ferved only among a few nations ; but what does 
this prove ? We muft always return to this princi- 
ple, that the arts necefiary to the defigns of God 
have never been unknown to thofe whole bufinefs it 
- was to put them in execution. Induftry, has, per- 
haps, invented fome which were ufeful only and 
luxury difcovered others which ferved only to gratify 
thepa (lions. We may alfo believe, that what has 
caufed many to fall into oblivion, is their having be- 
come no longer necefiary, and that fuch has been 
the making long voyages as foon as all the parts of 

rl VVOrk, r Were 1 fu PP lied with inhabitants. It was 
fuffiaent for the purpofes of commerce to ran*e 
along the coafts, and to pafs over to the neareft 
ifiands Need we then be furprized, if men, for 
want of practice, loft the fecret of making Ion* 
voyages on an element fo inconftant, and fo fre- 
quently tempeftuous. 

can e ' ,tr a ? i ™ that it was loft fo foon! 
C a,?. <y A ' n i,\ Ver c plac “’ that che '"habitants of 
“K .i‘ ‘ he S P aniards ! >> ad large veffels, and 

in I, s til of navigation. Pliny complains, 
that m his time, navigation was not fo perfetf as it 

had been for feveral ages before . r'u 
anrl i to Dcrore » the Carthaginians 

of beinHandv T 8 P ° ffdfed ° f : ^reputation 

Iws ? P n n ma ? ners - Fath “ Aro » a 

the comnaf If? de Gama found - *« the of 
Mozambique 'I h« W fl 1 aaion £ l l |e inhabitants of 
,M - i he .llanders of Madagafcar have 
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a tradition, importing, that the Chinefe had lent a 
colony into their country. And is it nOt a meer 
begging of the queftion, to reject that tradition on 
accoun° of the impoffibility to fail lb far without 
the help of the compafs. For if the compafs is 
necelfary for failing from China to Madagascar, I 
have as much right to fay, on the faith of a tradi- 
tion, univerfal in that great ifland, that the Chinefe 
have failed to Madagafcar, therefore they had the 
ule of the compafs •, as any other perfon has to rea- 
fon in this manner, the Chinefe were unacquainted 
with the compafs, therefore they never were at Ma- 
dagafcar. However, I do not undertake to fupport 
this as matter of fad, which I might fafely do with 
very good authors ; I only fay I am as well ground- 
ed in advancing, as they are in rejecting it. 

The Chinefe, whofe original reaches up as high 
as the grandfons of Noah, have anciently had fleets •, 
this is a fad fufficiently eftablifhed In hiftory : What 
could have hindered them from palling to Mexico 
by way of the Philippines ? The Spaniards perform 
this voyage every year ; from thence by coafting 
along fhore, they might have peopled all America 
on the fide of the South-fea. The IJles Mariannes , 
and many others, of which difcoveries are every 
day made in that extent of ocean, which feparates 
China and Japan from America, might have receiv- 
ed their inhabitants in the fame manner, fome fooner 
and fome later. The inhabitants of the lflands of 
Solomon, thofe of New-Guinea, new Holland, and 
Terra Auftralis, bear too little refemblance to the 
Americans, to leave room to imagine they could 
have fprung from the fame original, unlefs we trace 
it up to the remoteft ages. Such is their ignorance 
that we can never know from whence they really 
draw their defcent ; but in fine, all thele countries 

E 4 are 
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are peopled ; and it is probable. Tome have been fo 
by accident. Now if it could have happened in 
that manner, why might it not have been done at 
the fame time, and by the fame means with the 
other parts of the globe ? 



. If: cannot be denied, that the original of the an- 
cient Cel tes and Gauls, fo renowned for their ex- 
pertnefs in navigation, and who have fent fo many 
colonies to the extremities of Afia and Europe af- 
cends as high as the children of Japhet ; and might 
not they have penetrated into America by way of 
the Azores , Should it be objected that thefe iflands 
were uninhabited in the fifteenth century, I aniwer 
that their firft difcoverers, had, undoubtedly, neg’ 
e ,d them > In order to fettle themfelves in lamer 

frn m °l- en , lle COUntries ’ in an immenfe Continent, 
from which they were at no great diftance. The 
Ef.umaux, and fome other nations of North-Ame- 
nnrr’l b ?p f ° ftron § 3 refemHfance to thofe of the 

of rhe°- u'T Pe 3nd / fia ’ and fo litde to the 
of he inhabitants of the New World, that it is 

for™? PerC fT th 7 muft have defcended from the 

in rnmm? nd 'T ? C ! r modern original has nothing 

for rhei-p ° n Wlt t t 1 f a 5 ter » ^ modern original, 

dent anH T • the l eaft a PP eara nce of its being an- 

trS fo l d f 1S r f fonabk - t0 fuppo fc, that' coun- 

- 1 u- \ ery ( ar Prom bein g tempting, have been 
inhabited much later than others. ° 

re/o f Am, e - d °“ "°. t , l ’ old S°° d w!th relpeS to the 
fidellf, n an T“" that fo con- 

S&Sg? u°c ' 0 " ^ was unknown to, 
the ar S Jume„ J t */* ‘ ounders of nations , and 

*»•*» of the A- 
firft given of them P lfture which was at 

° Of then,. p roves nothing againft thdr an _ 

quity. 
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quity. It is three thoufand years at moft fince 
Europe was full of people as favage and as little ci- 
vilized, as the greateft part of the Americans ; and 
of thefe there are ftill fome remains. Does not Afia, 
the firft feat of religion, policy, arts, and fciences, 
and the centre of the pureft and moil ancient tradi- 
tions, ftill behold her molt flouri thing empires en- 
vironed by the grofleft barbarity ? Egypt which has 
boafted of having been the fource of the fineft im- 
provements, and which has relapfed into the pro- 
foundeft ignorance •, the empire of the Abyflinians fo 
ancient, and heretofore fo flourilhing ; Lybia, which 
has produced fo many great men j Mauritania which 
has fent forth fo many men learned in all fciences : 
have not thefe always had in their neighbourhood 
people who feerned to pofiefs nothing human but 
the figure ? Why then fhould we be furprized that 
the Americans, fo long unknown to the reft of the 
world, fhould have become barbarians and favages, 
and that their moft flourilhing empires fhould be 
found deftitute of fo many articles which we reckon 
indilpenfably necefiary in our hemifphere. 

Let us enquire what has rendered the moun- 
taineers of the Pyrenees fo fierce as many of them 
are at this day ; what is the original of the Lap- 
landers and Samoeides, the Cafres, and Hottentots ; 
why under the fame parallels of latitude there are 
blacks in Africa, and not elfewhere ; and we fhall 
then find an anfwer to the fame queftions, refpedting 
the Efkimaux and Algonquins, the Hurons and 
Sioux, the Guayranis and Patagonians. If it be 
afked, why the Americans have no beards, nor hair 
on their bodies, and why the greateft part of them 
are of a reddilh colour, I fhall afk in my turn, 
why the Africans are moftly black ? This queftion 
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is of no conlequence in the difpute on the original 
of the Americans. 

Primitive nations have been mixed and divided 
by various caufes, foreign and domeftick wars as 
ancient as the luft of dominion, or the paffion for 
domineering, the neceffity of feparating and remov- 
ing to greater diftances, either becaufe the country 
was no longer able to contain its inhabitants multi* 
plied to an infinite degree, or becaufe the weaker 
were obliged to fly before the ftronger •, that reft- 
lefsnefs and curiofity, fo natural to mankind, a thou- 
fand other reafons eafily to be imagined, and which 
all enter into the defigns of Providence *, the man- 
ner in which thofe migrations have been made ; the 
difficulty of preferving arts and traditions amongft 
fugitives tranfplanted into uncultivated countries, 
and out of the way of carrying on any correfpond- 
ence with civilized nations : All this I fay is eafy 
to conceive. Unforeleen accidents, tempefts, and 
fhipwrecks, have certainly contributed to people all 
the habitable part of the world ; and ought we to 
wonder after this, at perceiving certain refemblances 
between the remoteft nations, and at finding fuch a 
difference between nations bordering upon one ano- 
ther. 

We may likewife further underftand, that fome 
part of thefe wanderers, either forced by neceflity to 
unite for mutual defence, or to withdraw from the 
domination of fome powerful people, or induced by 
the eloquence and abilities of a legiflator, mull have 
formed monarchical governments, fubmitted to 
laws, and joined together in regular and national 
focieties. Such have been the beginnings of the 
moft ancient empires in the Old World ; and fuch 
nii^ht have been the rife of thole of Peru and 
' 7 Mex- 
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Mexico in the New ; but we are deditute of hifto- 
rical monuments to carry us any farther, and there 
is nothing, I repeat it, but the knowledge of the 
primitive languages which is capable of throwing 
any light upon thefe clouds of impenetrable dark- 
nefs. It is not a little furprifing, that a method fo 
natural and practicable has been hitherto negleCted 
of making difcoveries as intereding at lead, as the 
greated part of thofe which for thefe two ages pad 
have employed the attention of the learned. We 
lhould, at lead, be fatisfied amongd that prodigious 
number of various nations inhabiting America, and 
differing fo much in language from one another ; 
which are thofe who fpeak languages totally and 
entirely different from thofe of the Old World, and 
who, confequently, mud be reckoned to have pafs- 
ed over to America in the earlied ages j and thofe, 
who from the analogy of their language, with thefe 
ufed in the three other parts of the globe, leave 
room to judge that their migration has been more 
recent, and ought to be attributed to Ihipwrecks, or 
to feme accident fimilar to thofe of which I have 
fpoken in the courfe of this differtation. 
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VOYAGE to AMERICA; 

Add refled to the 

DUCHESS of LESGUIERES. 



LETTER FIRST. 

Madam, Rochefort, June 30th, 1720.' 

Y O U were pleafed to exprefs a defire I fhould 
write you regularly by every opportunity I 
could find, and 1 have accordingly given you my 
promife, becaufe I am not capable of refufing you 
any thing •, but I am greatly afraid you will foon 
grow weary of receiving my letters : for I can hardly 
perfuade myfelf you will find them near fo intereft- 
ing as you may imagine they ought to be. In a 
word, you have laid your account with a continued 
journal ; but in the firft place, I forefee that the 
melTengers, by whofe hands I muft tranfmit my 
letters to you, will never be over and above exa£t in 
conveying them, and may pofiibly fometimes fail 
in delivering them altogether ; in which cafe, you 
can only have a mutilated and imperfeft journal : 

befides. 
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beftdes, I am as yet at a lofs where I am to find 
materials to fill it. For you mull certainly know, 
that I am lent into a country, where I fhall often 
be obliged to travel a hundred leagues and upwards, 
without fo much as meeting with one human crea- 
ture, or indeed any thing elfe but one continued 
profped of rivers, lakes, woods, and mountains. 
And befides, what fort of men fhall I meet with ? 
With favages, whofe language I do not underftandi 
and who are equally unacquainted with mine. Be- 
fides, what can men, who live in the moft barba- 
rous ignorance, lay to me, that can affed me ; or 
what can I find to fay to them, who are full as’ in- 
different and unconcerned as to what paffes in Eu- 
lope, and as little affected with it, as you and I 

Madam are, with what relates to their private con- 
cerns. 



In the fecond place, fhould I make ufe of the 
piiviledge of a traveller, I know you too well to 
venture upon taking that liberty with you, or to 
- atter myfelf I fhould find any credit’ with you, 
Ihould I attempt it. You may therefore lay afide 
all iuch apprehenfions in myfelf, for I feel no man- 
ner of inclination to forge adventures: I have al- 
ready had an experimental proof of the truth of 
what is faid by an ancient author, that men carry 
their own peculiar genius and manners about with 
tnem crofs all feas, and through all changes of cli- 
mate, let them go where they will . and!, for my 
part, hope to preferve tharfmcerity, for which you 
know me crofs the vaft regions of America, and 
through thofe leas, which feparate that New World 
2°™/ >UrS ’ , * are , P le afed to exprefs fome con- 

ZrV rn!?/ hc J £’ which y° u do not think fuffici- 
ently confirmed fo undertake fo long and fatiguing 

3 V °y a S e 1 but God, I gather S ftrength daily! 

and 
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; ? and I wifli I could promife myfelf with the fame 
v certainty, or at lead probability, every other quali- 
fy fication neceflary to acquit myfelf, as 1 ought, of 
the commiflion, with which 1 have been entrufted. 
But would you believe it, Madam, I thought I 
:c ° 3 - fhould have loll my life about half way between 
Paris and Rochefort. Perhaps you dill remember 
Mi! what you have often heard me lay, that our rivers in 
llnt France were no more than rivulets, compared with 
thofe ot America : I can aflure you, the Loire was 
M:: very near taking a fevere revenge on me for this 
outrage and affront done to the dignity of that 
: full river, 
ifisi 

yoc: I had taken boat at Orleans with four or five 

m officers belonging to Conti’s regiment of infantry. 
On the fixteenth, being over-againd Lcmgets, and 
being unable to advance any farther, on account of 
afci a drong wind blowing dire&ly in our teeth, we 
toot wanted to gain that village, to make fure of 
good lodgings, in cafe of being obliged to pals 
'wM tlle ni ght there. For this purpofe, it was neceflary 
i If- t0 cr ° rs the river > which we accordingly propofed 
liioi to our boatmen, who Ihowed great reluctance to 
1 hit undertake it j but being young people, and we in- 
tit: Tiding on it, they durfi not contradict us. We had 
no; hardl y g ot to ^e middle of the channel, when we 
at could have wiflied to have been back again ; but it 
Bif was now too late, and what troubled me mod of 
j, all, it was I who propofed the advice we fo heartily 
liict repented of. We were really in great danger, which 
id. was ev ' dent from the countenances of our conduc- 
tors ; however, they were not difcouraged, and 
g; managed fo well, that they extricated us out of this 
I- difficulty. 

f 

lit 
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The danger being over, one of 'the company who 
had frequently been on the point of ftripping, in 
order to betake himfelf to fwimming, took upon 
him to cry out with all his force, but with a tone 
which fhowed there was ftill a palpitation at his 
heart, that I had been in a great fright. Perhaps 
he fpoke truer than he thought of ; all this was, 
however, nothing but guefs-work ; and efpe- 
cially to ward off the reproaches they were begin- 
ning to make me, and in order to perfuade others 
there was no danger, I had always preferved a tole- 
rable good countenance. We frequently meet with 
thofe falfe bravos, who, to conceal their own ap- 
prehenfions, endeavour to make a diverfion by ral- 
lying thofe who have much better courage than 
themfelves. In the mean time. Madam, were 1 to 
believe in omens, here was fufficient to form a bad 
augury of a voyage I was going to undertake for 
above three thoufand leagues by fea, and to fail in 
a canoe of bark on two of the greatefl: rivers in the 
world, and on lakes almoft as large, and at lead 
full as tempeftuous as the Pontus Euxinus, or the 
Cafpian lea. 



, The Loire continued to be full as untraftable all 
tne left of the day, fo we flcpt at Largets ; our of- 
ficers, who had their Lieutenant de Roy at their 
head, were civil men enough, and extremely agree- 
able company. They were, moreover, very religi- 
ous, and they gave one proof of it, which was far 
from being doubtful. There was a kind of adven- 
turer that had joined them at Paris, who was half 
wit, half petit Maitre : as far as Orleans he had 
kept tolerably within bounds, but the moment we 
were embarked, he began to break out a little, and 
J e « rees ; came to talk on religious matters in a 
■veiy i ertine manner. I had the fatisfadlion to fee 

that 
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that all our officers were fo much offended at it, that 
at Langets none of them would lodge in the fame 
houfe with him. A young lieutenant took it upon 
him to tell him of it, and obliged him to feek a 
lodging elfewhere. 

I arrived here the 19th •, I was expeded as I was 
charged with packets from the court ; but they 
looked for fomewhat befides, that is to fay, fome 
money, which arrived not till to-day. To-morrow 
1 embark on board the Camel, a large and fine 
frigate belonging to the king, now in the road be- 
low the Ifle of Aix, where 1 fhall find myfelf in the 
midft of my acquaintances. 1 have already been at 
fea with M. de Voutron, who is captain of her, and 
with Chaviteau the firft pilot ; and I have lived with 
feveral of the officers and paffengers in Canada. 
We are told, that we are extremely well- manned, 
and there is not a fea-officer who is better acquaint- 
ed with the voyage we are going to make than our 
captain. Thus 1 have nothing to defire, whether 
with regard to the fafety or agreeablenefs of the 
paffage. 



I am> &c. 
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LETTER II. 

Voyage from Rochelle to Quebec ; fome Remarks 
on that fajfage , on the great Bank of New- 
foundland, and on the River St. Lawrence. 

Quebec, Sept. 24, 1 720. 

Madam , 

Y Efterday I arrived in this city, after a tedious 
and troublefome pafiage of eleven weeks and 
fix days ; we had, however, only a thoufand leagues 
to fail ; thus you fee that at fea we do not always 
travel as M. l’Abbe de Choify ufed to fay per la via 
delle pojle. 1 have kept no journal of this voyage, 
as I fullered greatly from the fea-ficknefs which 
lafted with me for more than a month. I had 
flattered myfelf with being quit this time, having 
already paid tribute twice before j but there are con- 
ftitutions which are abfolutely incapable of enduring 
that element, of which fort mine is one. Now in 
the condition, to which we are reduced by this in- 
difpofition, it is abfolutely impoffible to give any 
attention to what pafifes in the lliip. And befides, 
nothing can be more barren than fuch a navigation 
as this ; for we are generally taken up with en- 
quiring how the wind blows, at what rate we ad- 
vance, and whether it be in the right courfe ; and 
during two thirds of the way you fee nothing but 
F 2 the 
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the feas and fkies. I am going, however, to give 
you what my memory can furnilh moft likely to 
contribute to your amufement for a quarter of an 
hour, in order to acquit myfelf as much as is pof. 
fible of the promife I made you. 



We continued in the road the firft of July the 
whole day, and the fecond we fet fail by the favour 
of a gentle breeze at north-eaft. The three firft 
days the wind continued favourable, though in very 
light breezes, which, from the calmnefs of the fea, 
were fufficiently acceptable. It feemed as if it wanted 
to lull us afleep before it fhowed itfelf in all its fury, 
1 he fourth or fifth, the wind changed, fo that we 
were obliged to lie clofe haul’d *. The fea grew 
high, and for near fix weeks we were much tolled. 
The winds lhifted continually, but were much of 
tenet againft us than favourable, fo that we were 
obliged almoft continually to ply to windward. 



On the ninth of Auguft our pilots believed them- 
felves on the great bank of Newfoundland, and 
they were not much miftaken ; they were even in 
the right in reckoning fo, it being the bufinefsofa 
good navigator to be always fomewhat a-head of his 
ihip ; that is to fay, to fuppofe himfelf farther ad- 
vanced than he really is ; but from the nth to the 

1 „ » Y 6 rcarce made .any wa y at all. What is 
Ca e tue great bank of Newfoundland, is properly 
a mountain, hid under water, about fix hundred 
trench leagues from the weftern fide of that king- 
om. ,e Sieur Denys, who has given the world 
an excellent work on North-A merla, and a very 

ES treatlfe ’ 8 Ives rhis mountain an hundred 

r y eagues in extent, from north to fouth; 

wTodf S pffibk. ^ aln, ° ft direal/ agaiDil 
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but, according to the molt exadt fea- charts, the be* 
ginning of it on the fouth-fide is in 41 deg. north 
lat. and its northern extremity is in 49 deg. 25 min. 

It is indeed true, that both its extremities are fo 
narrow, that it is very difficult to fix its boundaries 
with any exadtnefs. Its greateft breadth from eaft 
to weft is about 90 fea leagues of England and 
France, between 40 and 49 deg. of long, weft from 
the meridian of Paris. 1 have heard failors fay, 
that they have anchored upon it in five fathom wa- 
ter •, which is likewife contrary to what the Sieur 
Denys advances, who pretends he never found lefs 
than five and twenty. But it is certain, that in fe- 
veral places there is upwards of fixty. Towards 
the middle, on the fide next Europe, it forms a bay 
called La Fojfe , or the ditch ; and this is the reafon, 
why of two Ihips under the fame meridian, and 
within fight of one another, the one lhall find 
ground, and the other no foundings at all. 

Before you arrive at the great bank, you find a 
lelfer one called the Banc Jacquet , fituated oppofite 
to the middle of the great one. Some mention a 
third bank before this, to which, they give a coni- 
cal figure ; but I have feen pilots who make no 
more than one of all the three, and anfwer fuch ob- 
jeftions as are made to them, by afferting, that 
there are cavities in the great bank, and ot fuch a 
depth as to deceive thofe who are led into the falle 
fuppofition of three different banks, by not happen- 
ing to run out a fufficient length of cable when they 
call anchor. However, let the fize and fhape of 
this mountain be as they will, fince it is impoffible 
to afcertain them to any degree of exa&nefs ; you 
find on it a prodigious quantity of ffiell-fiffi, with 
ieveral forts of other fifties of ail fizes, moft part 
F 3 of 
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of which ferve for the common nourifhment of the 
cod, the number of which feems to equal that of 
the grains of fand which cover this bank. For 
more than two centuries fince, there have been load- 
ed with them from two to three hundred fhips an- 
nually, notwithstanding the diminution is not per- 
ceivable. It might not, however, be amifs, to dif- 
continue this fifhery from time to time, and the 
more fo, as the gulph of St. Lawrence, and even 
the river, for more than fixty leagues, the coafts of 
Acadia, thofe of the IJle Key ale, or Cape Breton 
and of Newfoundland, are no lefs repleniflied with 
this fifh, than the great bank. Thefe, Madam, 
are true mines, which are more valuable, and re- 
quire much lefs expence than thofe of Peru and 
Mexico. 



We buffered a great deal during' the whole time 
that the contrary winds detained us on the frontiers 
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t, mo11 difagreeable and inconvenient place in all 
the ocean to fail in. The fun fcarce ever fhows 
himlclf here, and for moft part of the time the air 
is impregnated with a cold thick fog, which indi- 
i e5 ;°; approach to the bank, fo as to render it 
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heraliy hid, is the proximity of the great bank, and 
imift be fought for on the bank itfeJf. Now this 
is my conjecture on this head, which I fubmit td 
the judgment of the learned. I begin with obferv- 
ing, that we have another fign by which v/e difco- 
ver our near approach to the great bank •, and it is 
this, that on all its extremities commonly called its 
Erorres , there is always a fliort tumbling fea 
with Violent winds. May we not look upon this 
as the caufe of the mifhs which prevail here, and 
fay, that the agitation of the water on a bottom, 
which is a mixture of fand and mud, renders the 
air thick and heavy, and that' the fun can only at- 
tract thofe grofs vapours which he is never able dif- 
fidently to rarify ? You will afk the, whence this 
agitation of the fea on the mod elevated parts of 
the great bank proceeds, whilft every where elfe and 
even on the bank itfelf there is a profound calm ? 
If I am not deceived it is this. \Ve daily find in 
thefe places currents, which fet fometimes one way 
and fometimes another, the fea being impreffed 
with an irregular motion by thofe currents, and beat- 
ing with impetuofity again ft the fides of the bank, 
which are almoft every where very deep, is repelled 
from it with the fame violence, and is the true caufe 
of the ao-itation remarked on it. 
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If the fame thing happens not in approaching all 
|> deep coads, it is owing to their not being of equal 

j extent with this •, that there are no currents near 

them, that they are lefis drorig, or that they do not 
f. run counter to each other, that they do not meet 
with fo deep a coad, and are not repelled from it 
with equal violence. It is befides certain, as I have 
already obfcrved, after thofe who follow the fea- 
faring fife, that the agitation of the fea, and the 
mud which it dirs up, contribute much to thicken 
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